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Against Educational Seclusion 


ISTORY shows that there has been a 

steady trend in the United States in 

the direction of separation of the ad- 
ministration of public schools from the admin- 
istration of other governmental 
agencies. The reasons for this 
trend are easy to discover. Edu- 
cation is an intimate personal 
service different in character 
from the impersonal services 
rendered by most branches of 
government. Through the neces- 
sity of putting the schools under 
the direction of a superintendent 
who is an educational expert, a 
sharp distinction has been es- 
tablished between the methods 
of operation in school systems 
and the methods of operation 
common in other divisions of 
the public service. 

During recent years the separateness of 
schools has made them especially vulnerable. 
Expenditures for education have been reduced 
as a result of the tax strike much more than 
have expenditures for other public services. 
Concerted attacks have been made on schools 
by members of citizens’ committees and others 
who have long believed that the common peo- 
ple are overeducated. The responsibility for 
the mounting costs of education has been laid 
at the door of school boards and school offi- 
cials who by virtue of their political inde- 
pendence find themselves far less able to ap- 
peal to popular understanding than are repre- 
sentatives of the police force or the fire de- 
partment. 

The attack on schools has tended to stiffen 
the determination of many school administra- 
tors to maintain aloofness from political con- 


trol. It is not generally recognized that by 





insisting on a continuation of the form of or- 
ganization that has become familiar school ad- 
ministrators are allowing themselves to be 
driven into a defensible position. In this de- 
fensive position they are de- 
prived of the advantages which 
they could readily gain if they 
would boldly throw back on the 
public the responsibility for the 
increase in school populations 
and for the demand that educa- 
tional opportunities be in- 
creased. 

School administrators ought to 
realize that the American people 
are sure to demand a complete 
education for their children. If 
state and local governments are 
forced to accept responsibility 
for education through complete 
consideration of schools with 
other branches of public service, the final out- 
come will unquestionably be adequate sup- 
port of schools. 

Proper support of schools, however, is by no 
means the only advantage to be gained by cre- 
ating a fully responsible government. School 
administrators ought to be the first to recog- 
nize the fact that only through consolidation 
of all public services and through administra- 
tion by experts can other branches of govern- 
ment become as efficient as are the schools. 
Participation in the improvement of public 
services in general is the duty of school ad- 
ministrators, not righteousness in seclusion. 


Liste Ot 
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Editor's Note: Mr. Judd was educated at Wesleyan University, the University of Leipzig, and at Yale University. 
For thirteen years, he taught psychology in various colleges, and since 1909 has been professor and head of the department 
of education, The University of Chicago. He is author of the chapter on education in the vclumes prepared by the Pres- 
ident’s Research Committee on Recent Social Trends, for which he also prepared a monograph entitled, Problems of Edu- 
tation in the United States. 
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Editorial Comment 


Isolation or Integration? 


gpa the demands upon the schools 
and libraries have greatly increased dur- 
ing the depression, the trained professional ad- 
ministrators at the head of these branches of 
local government have been quite willing to 
change traditional methods and techniques in 
order to make tax dollars do more work. Super- 
intendents and librarians, however, are often 
hampered in administration by useless boards 
and standing committees and by a small and 
uneconomical area of administration. Sound 
public administration requires that these 
boards be eliminated and the superintendent 
and librarian appointed by the chief adminis- 
trator with proper safeguards against political 
appointments. Readers will be interested in the 
editorial by Charles H. Judd and in the articles 
on economies in education and in libraries. 


Cities Unashamed 


HOSE who are still of the opinion that 

cities have not reduced expenditures have 
only to turn to the administrative problem sec- 
tion of this issue. The facts are that eighty-one 
representative cities spent 14 per cent less in 
1932 than in 1930 for regular municipal serv- 
ices, and expenditures for relief increased 330 
per cent during the same period. The reduc- 
tion of expenditures for regular municipal serv- 
ices more than offsets the reduction of 11 per 
cent in revenues collected from the general 
property tax. Bonded debt service which is the 
inelastic portion of the city budget was reduced 
but 1 per cent because of the sacredness with 
which this item is held by public officials gen- 
erally. It is evident from the reports received 
from the eighty-one cities that they are main- 
taining their debt service payments, in many 
cases amounting to between one-fourth and 
one-third of the total expenditures, in spite 
of the high interest charges, and in many in- 
stances at the expense of drastic salary reduc- 
tions and serious curtailment of activities. If 
the property tax continues to decline as a 


source of revenue, cities either will have to 
curtail activities still further or even eliminate 
essential services. Miscellaneous sources of 
revenue hold little promise of providing a 
greatly increased amount of money, and of 
course cities are definitely limited by state 
law in their use of the taxing power, thus plac- 
ing them at the mercy of the state. Many of 
these eighty-one cities appear already to have 
reduced operating expenditures to a minimum 
and if cities are to continue to render adequate 
services there will have to be an extension of 
the principle of state-administered locally 
shared taxes and the federal government will 
have to assume a greater share of the burden 
of unemployment relief. 


ak * * 


For Constructive Economy 


HE formation of Citizens’ Councils on 

Constructive Economy in Government, 
urged by representatives of more than half a 
hundred national organizations, announced 
elsewhere in this issue, gives rise to the hope 
that the opportunity offered by the depression 
will not only effect reductions in governmental 
costs but also will result in some lasting im- 
provements in organization and methods. It is 
one thing to “clip” costs so as to make a tem- 
porary surface showing; it is quite another 
thing to burrow down into deep-seated trou- 
bles and effect cures which will outlast the pres- 
ent emergency. Permanent improvements can 
be made and it is most gratifying to note the 
high character of citizenship which is inter- 
esting itself in this movement to establish citi- 
zens’ councils in every community. Success 
will attend where tenacity and clear thinking 
prevail: the whole effort will be futile where 
citizen groups fold their tents and steal si- 
lently away as soon as the octopus of wasteful 
government is flat on its back. Simply leaving 
a few long-haired reformers on guard will not 
suffice to keep such a virulent creature in sub- 
mission. ‘“The price of democracy is eternal 
vigilance” was said a long time ago when it was 
not nearly so true as it is today. 
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I Cannot Complain About Taxes’ 


By ABRAHAM EPSTEIN! 


Executive Secretary, American Association 


for Old Age Security, New York City 


“Taxes constitute but a small proportion of my expense,” writes Mr. Epstein 
who presents in this article a most refreshing and sane analysis of govern- 
mental costs from a taxpayer's point of view. 


AM a taxpayer. In another week I shall be 
paying taxes once more. I have just gone 
over last year’s accounts, and totaled up 

my federal income tax, state income tax and 
city tax. I should be full of rage. I am expected 
to protest to my favorite newspaper and sign 
my letter “an overburdened taxpayer.” I have 
been urged to write to my state assemblyman, 
my state senator, my Governor, my congress- 
man, my United States Senator and the Pres- 
ident of the United States that increased direct 
taxation is ruining me. I am advised to inform 
them that higher tariffs and sales taxes are just 
and proper, but that unless direct taxes are re- 
duced, I shall be forced to move to a state 
where taxes are lighter or move out of the 
United States altogether. I have even been 
urged to go to Albany and Washington to pro- 
test against taxing the good people like myself 
for the benefit of those who are not so good! 

In spite of this I remain cold. My blood pres- 

sure remains normal. I am unconvinced despite 
the knowledge that my governmental repre- 
sentatives, from my alderman to the President 
of the United States, are constantly thinkiag 
of me and are spending sleepless nights seek- 
ing ways and means of lightening my tax bur- 
den. 
SEVEN CENTS DaILy To UNCLE SAM 


I remain skeptical because I am a taxpayer. 
The taxpayers’ complaints affected me more 
profoundly when I could not afford to pay di- 
rect taxes. I look at the stub of my check- 
book. I sent the government of the United 


* Reprinted from 7 Republic of March 


15, 1933, through the courtesy of the publishers 
and the author. 

1 Eprtor’s Nott Mr. Epstein is the author of 
The Challenge of the Aged and Facing Old Age. 
He recently completed /nsecurity and Social 1/1 
surance, to appear this month under the imprint of 


Harrison Smith and Robert Haas. 


States a little over $24 last year as my fam- 
ily’s share of the income tax.’ I was fairly 
conscientious about it too. I claimed deduc- 
tions only on those items which are definitely 
exempted by the law. I calculate. My wife 
and I paid in income taxes less than fifty cents 
a week, less than seven cents a day, toward 
the maintenance of the federal government. 
Seven cents a day! The tip to my waiter 
at luncheon averages more than that and gives 
me less satisfaction. I hardly dare criticize his 
service. But for less than my waiter’s tip I 
am, as a sovereign and almighty taxpayer, 
privileged to complain bitterly to the President 
of the United States, the members of his Cab- 
inet and my United States Senator and Con- 
gressman. The Secretary of State signs his 
letters to me “Your Obedient Servant.” Every 
Cabinet officer and congressman is at my beck 
and call. I can get them to do errands for me 
which I would not risk asking of my waiter. 
Unsolicited, my congressman sends me his bril- 
liant speeches and would gladly add The Con- 
gressional Record to my daily mail. My wife 
has just received an excellent booklet from the 
Children’s Bureau about the care of our baby. 
I constantly get valuable reports from the De- 
partments of Labor and Commerce and the 
Census Bureau. A monthly review summariz- 
ing the most important social and economic 
data comes regularly from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. Were I forced to obtain this infor- 
mation from private research organizations, 
the cost would prove prohibitive. Had I owned 
a farm anywhere in the United States the gov- 
ernment would have sent down a whole host of 
hog experts, corn-borer specialists, Mediter- 
ranean-fly scientists and Japanese-beetle wiz- 


2 | have just received the blank form for report 
ing this vear’s federal income tax. On the basis of 
the same income my new tax would be $104, or 
twenty-eight and a half cents per day. 
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ards for my protection. 

But the returns on my seven cents a day do 
not stop here. When our baby was born abroad, 
the United States consulate in Paris promptly 
and courteously attended to all necessary pa- 
pers. Had I been arrested abroad any Amer- 
ican consulate would have given me the fullest 
protection. Moreover, my seven cents a day 
help to support hundreds of thousands of war 
pensioners and disabled veterans. They are 
helping to feed and clothe a swollen army and 
navy which my congressman foolishly believe 
are necessary for my protection. They are help- 
ing to maintain in glory and comfort, I hope, 
an illustrious body of ancient lawyers on the 
Supreme Court. My seven cents have helped 
to buy wheat from the farmer at three times 
the price he would have otherwise received. 
They are helping to keep rivers and harbors 
navigable and so make for contented congress- 
men and electors. 

Part of my seven cents is still devoted to 
keeping the land just moist instead of Wet. 
Though I do not entirely approve of this work, 
I cannot wax angry about it. | charge up my 
share to the relief of unemployment through 
keeping an army of prohibition agents on full 
pay. Iam convinced I would not have been 
utterly crushed if I had contributed another 
penny or two a day for the feeding of the 
unemployed and the hungry. 


Five CENtTs DAILY TO NEW YorK STATI 


The state of New York doubled the rate of 
my income tax last year. My neighbors say the 
Governor is ruining us good people for the sake 
of the ne’er-do-wells. They say we already pay 
the highest income tax of any state in the 
Union. Mr. Merwin K. Hart of the Associated 
Industries of New York has threatened to move 
out of the state because of it. Not that I would 
miss him! I try to become indignant and I 
look at my checkbook again. Eighteen dollars! 
That was the direct contribution of my family 
toward the maintenance of the state govern- 
ment. I calculate. About five cents a day; 
one-fourth of what I spend daily on cigarettes; 
one-half of my daily tips for lunch; one sub- 
way fare or the price of my daily newspapers. 

I ponder. For five cents the subway guard 
manhandles and insults me; my waiter hardly 
speaks to me; and were I to offer that to my 





April 


barber I could never enter his shop again. But 
for the same five cents I am a sovereign tax- 
payer with all rights and privileges! I am the 
terror of my Governor and my state legislators. 
Nothing worries them so much as my welfare 
and my burdens. 

For this petty sum I can drive through fields, 
forests, parks and mountains, over thousands 
of miles of beautifully kept highways. My five 
cents helps to keep factories clean and healthy, 
prevent child labor, supervise a fair workmen’s 
compensation system and enforce the laws 
against overworking family’s 
health is protected from epidemics. The state 
helps to supply me and my children with free 
schools and colleges. Should I go insane the 
state would place me in a well kept institution 
and do everything possible to cure my illness, 
Should I sin and be sent to jail, it would house 
and feed me as long as I stayed. If I become 
destitute in old age the state will pay half of 
a pension to support me until I die. Am I over- 
paying? Am I overburdened? No other invest- 
ment brings me such good returns! 


women. My 


Srxty-Five CENTs DaILy TO NEW York CITY 


I must work 
up some bitterness over my city taxes. I am 
told that I live in the most wasteful and cor- 
rupt city in America—New York. My mayor is 
the highest paid city executive in the country. 
My city’s budget is the largest of any city in 
the world. From what I am told I assume that 
in no other city is the taxpayer so overbur- 
dened. My city’s income, moreover, is de- 
rived almost entirely from direct taxes. And 
it is in this city, on what was until two years 
ago the treasured island of Manhattan, that 
two mortgage companies and | own a property, 
i. e., the mortgage companies own it and I col- 
lect interest for them in rent from my tenants. 


But I must have a grievance! 


My house is assessed at its full value, and my 
tax bill was $720. “Ruinous taxes,” cries my 
neighbor who owns a similar house. **We should 
do something about it. Taxes must be reduced 
or they will crush us,” 
shout in chorus. 


my fellow taxpayers 


I wonder. There are three families living in 
my house. The share for each of us was $240 
per year, about sixty-five cents a day, or less 
than five dollars per week. Enormous? Crush- 
ing? Terrible? 
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1933 I CANNOT COMPLAIN ABOUT TAXES 103 


I start calculating again. Suppose I had to 
purchase from private corporations everything 
now supplied me by the city? Would I have 
been better off? I look over my bills. My elec- 
tric bill last year amounted to over $100; gas 
was about $50; and our telephone amounted 
to another $50 a year. These 
three items alone cost me nearly 
as much as all the multitudinous 
services supplied by the city. 

Think of what the city gives 
me for $4.61 a week! It main- 
tains, keeps fairly clean and well 
lighted my own street as well as 
the neighboring strets. It sup- 
plies our house with a flawless 
system of sewerage. For a very 
small additional charge we re- 
ceive the finest and most plenti- 
ful supply of fresh water at all 
hours of the day and night. Our 
garbage and ashes are collected 
noisily and argumentatively, but regularly. 
Every so often I see a policeman on my block, 


ABRAHAM 


presumably for the protection of myself and 
family. The policeman may have other inter- 
ests than my protection, but lurking crooks do 
not know it. 

Just a block from our house is a fully 
manned fire station with the most up-to-date 
apparatus. For my convenience, the city has 
built beautiful bridges across wide rivers, a 
marvelous tunnel and an elaborate system of 
underground tracks on which fast trains speed 
me to my destination for five cents a throw. 
If | and my tenants had each ten children, my 
city would gladly educate them all, through as 
competent a staff of teachers as there is in the 
country, through kindergarten, public school, 
high school and even university without addi- 
tional expense. It would also supply them 
with free books. 

My city’s service does not stop here. It 
costs me nearly $150 a year to obtain some 
protection for my wife and child in case of my 
death. For this sum I can provide them with 
only two or three years’ protection on our 
present standard of living. Should I be forced 
to stop payment this protection would be al- 
most completely lost. But the city stands 
ready to support my wife and child until he is 
sixteen years of age, should they be in need 





after my death. It will not maintain them at 
our present standard of living, but it will keep 
them together and provide them with whole- 
some and sufficient food and shelter. 

Should any one of my family fall sick and 
be unable to pay for medical service, the city 
will give us free medical care in 
the best equipped hospitals for 
as long as we need it. Maybe 
some of the nurses will not be 
too polite with us, but we will 
have a bed and the best medical 
experts that can be had. Finally, 
the city will pay half of my old- 
age pension until the end of my 
days. It will duly bury me if no 
one should lay prior claim to my 
mortal remains. 


Wuy Not Repuce OTHER 
EXPENSES? 


“PSTEIN ° 
Epetei And as I contemplate, this 


thought occurs to me: As a taxpayer I am ex- 
pected to join the Taxpayers’ Association and 
vociferously demand that “taxes be reduced.” 
I am told that only thus can I keep above water 
in these days of depression. But my total bill 
for all direct taxes, including city, state and 
federal, is less than $300 per year. On the other 
hand, the interest on my mortgages amounts to 
over five times as much! I know my neighbors 
are in the same situation. I wonder why it does 
not occur to us to demand that “interest rates 
should be reduced.” They really are crushing 
us. Why not reduce electric bills? Why did we 
permit an increase in telephone rates? Why 
pay an additional rental of three dollars a year 
for a telephone instrument whose extra cost of 
manufacture is not much more? My taxes con- 
stitute but a small proportion of my expenses. 
Why not reduce the more important items? A 
10 per cent cut in interest would mean an an- 
nual saving of over $150 to me. A similar re- 
duction in my taxes means less than $30. My 
neighbors merely shrug their shoulders and 
think me queer. “A taxpayer who will not 
complain about crushing taxes!” 

Some of my neighbors, however, give me an 
argument. “You are fortunate,” they say. “You 
are holding on to your job. Your house is 
rented. You can afford to pay the taxes with- 
out being hurt. But our jobs are gone. Our 
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tenants are not paying rent. We simply can- 
not bear the burden of taxation. 
be reduced.” 

And I ask: “Since when have you begun 
to hold the city responsible for your being out 
of a job? Is the Honorable John P. O’Brien 
to blame for the fact that your tenants have 
no jobs and cannot pay their rent? Is the 
Governor of the state responsible for these 
conditions? Do you really blame the federal 
government? Are you convinced that the gov- 
ernmental agencies are more responsible for 
your troubles than your mortgagees, your 
grocer and butcher, who also insist upon their 
bills being paid? Why then did you telegraph 


Taxes must 


April 


your state legislator and congressman that as 
a taxpayer you were absolutely opposed to the 
government extending its protecting arm over 
jobs and unemployment by a system of state 
insurance? Did you not vote for Hoover jn 
1928 because he promised to keep the govern- 
ment from meddling in your and your tenants’ 
economic and financial affairs?” 

My neighbors continue to shrug their shoul- 
ders. They are convinced I am crazy. As for 
myself, | am glad that my daily five cents 
in taxes helps my state to maintain a fine 
system of asylums which, when the proper 
time comes, will provide decent care for my 
fellow taxpayers! : 


Management Economies in Oakland’ 


By O. § 


CARR* 


City Manager, Oakland, California 


Operating expenses in Oakland were reduced $713,960 during the first year under 


council-manager government; in this article 


HE city of Oakland, California, aban- 

doned the commission 

ment on July 1, 1931, in favor of the 
council-manager plan. The mayor and eight 
councilmen who took office under the new form 
were of the highest type and represented the 
people instead of minor political groups or fac- 
tions. The Oakland Council-Manager League 
played an important part in the election and 
it continues as an active citizen organization 
in the support of good government. To the 
city council and to the League belongs what- 
ever credit is due for the accomplishments 
under council-manager government that are 
outlined in this article. 

The city manager controls all administrative 
departments, but the civil service, library, port, 
recreation, and park boards and the city at- 
torney are appointed by the mayor and council. 
The city auditor and the school board are 
elected by the people. The budgets of these 


form of govern- 


i The preliminary draft of this article was pre 
pared by H. J. Raab who until recently was execu 
tive secretary to the city manager 

* Epiror’s Note: Mr. Carr has been in the city 
manager profession since 1914 serving successively 
Cadillac, Michigan; Niagara Falls, New York; 


Mr. Carr tells how it was done. 


separate units, except schools, are subject to 
control by the manager to a certain degree. 
It is significant that these independent boards 
and officials co-operated with the city manager 
in increasing the effectiveness of their work 
and in reducing expenses. The first city budget 
under the new plan was prepared in July, 1931. 
The budget as adopted was $282,743 less than 
that of the previous year. The tax rate, com- 
puted on the assessed valuation of the previous 
year, would have been 12 cents less but as- 
values had reduced $3,642,138, 
and other revenues were estimated to be $169,- 
772 less thus making the tax rate $2.09 per 


sessed been 


$100 or 2 cents less than the preceding year. 
Oakland’s population in 1930 was 284,063. 

At the end of the first year under council- 
manager government (June 30, 1932) the city 
manager reported that the total operating ex- 
penses were $713,900 less than the expendi- 
tures for the preceding year. The departments 


Springfield, Ohio; Dubuque, Iowa; Fort Worth, 
lexas; and Oakland, California, July 1, 1931 to 
date. Hes a tormer president of the [International 
City Managers’ Association and has attended all 
except one of the nineteen conterences of the Asso 
ciation 
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directly under the city manager accounted for 
savings of $487,969; departments not con- 
trolled by the city manager reduced costs by 
$89,428; and the port department cut its ex- 
penditures $140,332. These reductions were ef- 
fected in spite of the fact that about one-half 
of the total expenditures is made 
up of fixed charges such as in- 
terest and retirement of bonds, 
pensions, and certain salaries 
fixed by charter. 

To bring about these savings 
without impairing the services 
rendered by the city, it was 
necessary to reorganize depart- 
ments, re-classify positions, and 
revise pay and employment 
schedules. The centralization of 
control and responsibility in the 
city manager made possible the 
co-ordination of line and staff 
functions. 
make a large reduction in the salary budget by 
reorganizing departments, by decreasing the 
number of employees in departments whose 
volume of business had fallen off, by adjusting 
salary and wage rates to accord with the rates 
paid for similar work in private business, and 


was possible to 


by equalizing salaries and wages according to 
the kind and amount of work done. It was 
found that the titles of many positions bore no 
relation to the duties or responsibilities in- 
volved. In most instances the title indicated 
greater responsibilities than actually existed. 
The council therefore contracted with the Bu- 
reau of Public Personnel Administration to 
make a complete survey of the city personnel 
system including some 2,100.employees. The 
survey resulted in placing employees doing the 
same class of work in the same class of posi 
tions at the same rates of pay. Written specifi- 
cations were prepared for each class of posi- 
tions and salary ranges were determined. The 
revised salary schedules for all positions were 
approved by the council and resulted in payroll 
reductions of approximately $158,000. The 
salaries of police and fire forces are fixed by 
charter and could not be reduced but other 
expenses in the police department were re- 
duced $40,000 and in the fire department 
$11,000. Uniformed employees doing clerical 
work in these and other departments have been 
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replaced with civilians wherever possible. 

A further result of the personnel survey was 
the official adoption of the Probst rating sys- 
tem for evaluating the services of city employ- 
ees. A set of regulations outline the manner 
in which the Probst reports are used in gaug- 
ing commensurate rates of pay, 
in governing the order of lay-off 
when staff reductions are neces- 
sary, and in their possible use in 
connection with promotional ex- 
aminations. Under this system 
the supervisory officers rate em- 
ployees directly under them and 
this fact alone has resulted in an 
improvement in the quality and 
quantity of work. This in itself 
is an important economy. 


SPECIAL STUDIES BY MANAGER'S 
OFFICE 


CARR 


A number of economies of gen- 
eral application have been made through studies 
conducted by the city manager’s office. For in- 
stance, a survey of the insurance policies and 
surety bonds held by the city resulted in a 
revision which effected a saving of $12,000 in 
premiums. The use of city-owned automobiles 
was so sharply curtailed that an eight months’ 
record shows a decrease of one-quarter million 
miles and operating and repair costs were re- 
duced over $10,000. It is of interest in this con- 
nection that the installation of an oil reclaiming 
apparatus has resulted in the production of 
good lubricating oil from crank-case drainings 
at a cost of 4 cents per gallon. Power, water, 
and heating service costs were reduced over 
$2,000 and telephone rental and toll charges 
were decreased by more than $3,000. A saving 
of $1,700 was effected by placing the drinking 
water service on a contract basis. A new auto- 
matic elevator in the jail, replacing one manu- 
ally operated, paid for itself the first year and 
made a saving of $2,000 in addition. The sale 
to Admiral Richard E. Byrd, for scientific ex- 
ploration purposes, of the former Coast Guard 
cutter “Bear” which was acquired in 1929 by 
the city for sentimental purposes, eliminated 
an annual maintenance cost of $10,000. 

Municipal purchases had been centralized 
for many years, but not all purchases were 
made through the central office. An improve- 
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ment in this procedure saved $10,000 on mate- 
rials during the last half of the fiscal year. 
These savings were augmented by taking ad- 
vantage of cash discounts through prompt aud- 
iting and payment of bills. Expenditures in the 
legal department were reduced $2,300; in the 
auditing department, $1,900; and in the re- 
search bureau, $9,600. The research bureau is 
an adjunct to the city planning commission 
and serves the council as an investigating bu- 
reau in matters of rezoning and the granting 
of business permits. The staff employed was 
far in excess of current needs and five of the 
six employees were discharged. 

These are a few of the economies that were 
made possible as a result of special studies car- 
ried on by the city managers’ office. 


DEPARTMENTS REORGANIZED 


The license inspection office and the bureau 
of permits and licenses were placed under the 
city treasurer thus eliminating nine positions 
at a saving of $29,160 a year. The cost of op- 
erating these offices was further reduced by 
$34,000. 

The health department was reorganized and 
a trained full-time health officer placed in 
charge. The inspection of plumbing was put 
under this department and meat, food, and 
market inspections were merged under the con- 
trol of a chief inspector. As a result of this 
change and the adoption of a staggered work 
schedule for inspectors the service was im- 
proved and expenses reduced 17 per cent or 
$33,000 as compared to the previous year while 
fee collections increased by $3,228. 

By adopting a staggered work schedule in 
the building inspection bureau expenses were 
reduced $18,566 a year. 

Police efficiency was increased by providing 
radio-equipped patrol cars and installing tabu- 
lating machines for reports and crime records. 

The public works department has been reor- 
ganized so as to make the best use of the per- 
sonnel and to bring related services together 
under competent direction. Th. maintenance 
of all public buildings except port property 
but including police and fire buildings and the 
municipal auditorium was put into a depart- 
ment of building maintenance. This consoli- 
dation of activities resulted in a decrease in 
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operating personnel of twenty-three employees 
saving $35,000 and other economies amount- 
ing to $66,000. Street construction and the 
maintenance and repair of streets and sewers, 
street zoning, garbage disposal, and municipal 
shops were placed under the street department, 
New construction was confined to primary 
needs and uncompleted projects. Street light- 
ing and the inspection, maintenance, and re- 
pair of electrical equipment were placed under 
an electrical department. 
Numerous other offices, bureaus, and de- 
partments were shifted or reorganized so as to 
make the best possible use of personnel. In so 
far as possible staff functions have been cen- 
tralized, related brought 
together under trained and competent men, 


services have been 
standards of performance and procedures for 
systematic control have been established, and 
a sound budget and allotment system has been 
installed. Essential services have not been cur- 
tailed nor have competent employees been dis- 
missed. 

The total decrease in operating expenditures 
of the departments under the city manager was 
11.2 per cent as compared to the operating 
costs of the preceding year. 


REDUCTIONS FOR CURRENT YEAR 


forth above were 
carried out during the first year under coun- 
cil-manager government, ending June 30, 1932. 
The budget for the year beginning July 1, 1932 
as adopted by the council was $432,000 less 
than the expenditures during 1931-32 and $1,- 
044,000 less than for 1930-31. Part of this ad- 
ditional reduction in costs has been effected by 


The reorganizations set 


reducing all salaries on a sliding scale basis 
ranging from 3 per cent to 12'>2 per cent. The 
tax rate for the current year is $2.05 per $100 
assessed valuation or 4 cents less than last year 
and 6 cents less than two years ago, in spite of 
a further reduction of $15,000,000 in assessed 
values. Had the assessed valuation of property 
remained at the 1930-31 level, and with the 
present expenditure reductions in effect, the 
tax rate would be $1.92 per $100; or, had 
property valuations been reduced to the pres- 
ent level and expenditures continued at the 
1930-31 scale, the tax rate would be $2.40 as 
compared with $2.05, the present rate. 
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Reducing Municipal Expenditures 


X. Economies in Education’ 


By CLARENCE FE 


RIDLEY 


and ORIN F. NOLTING 


Economies in education lie chiefly in developing larger administrative units, in 
abolishing the school board and the separate tax levy, in closer integration of 
certain activities with other municipal services, in adopting improved instruc- 
tion methods, and in effecting better utilization of existing school buildings. 


HE depression has materially increased 

the task of public education because of 

the increased enrollment in high schools 
and vocational classes and because of the large 
amount of relief work that has been forced on 
most schools. High school enrollment has 
doubled every decade since 1880; in many 
cities as many as 80 per cent of the children of 
high school age are now in the high schools. 
Part of the increased burden has been due to 
the decreased number of children employed in 
industry. In 1930 only 4.7 per cent of the 
children of the ages from 10 to 15 years were 
gainfully employed as compared to 18.4 per 
cent in 1910. An enriched curriculum that can 
be defended from most angles has been a nat- 
ural result of these changes. 

Annual expenditures for public education in 
the United States amount to approximately 25 
per cent of the taxes collected for all public 
purposes, and over 80 per cent of all school 
support comes from local property taxes.’ In 
many cities one-half or more of all local expen- 
ditures are for education. In view of the huge 
burden thrown on our public school system, it 
may not be possible to make a large reduction 
in the total expenditure for education. Econ- 
omy does not necessarily imply drastic reduc- 


* This and the following article on public hi 
braries are the tenth and eleventh of a series ot 
thirteen articles on constructive economy in muni 
ipal administration. The twelfth, “Economies in 
Planning and Housing,” will appear in the May 
issue. In the preparation of this article, the 
writers received the advice and help of Nelson B 
Henry, associate professor of education, The Uni 
versity of Chicago, and J. B. Edmonson, dean, 
School of Education, University of Michigan, and 


editorial consultant to Pustic MANAGEMENT 
Dean Edmonson ts not convinced that the school 


board should be abolished or that the fiscal ind 
pendence of the s | district should be changed 
He is convinced howe r that the local school au 
thorities and the ficials in charge of municipal 


tion; it is primarily the elimination of waste 
and placing the dollar where it will bring the 
best return. Economy is the essence of good 
management and approached from this angle 
the public school system offers some very im- 
portant possibilities. 


LARGER ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


The first step in constructive economy is 
the consolidation of many of the 127,000 school 
districts* in the United States into larger ad- 
ministrative units. For most of the states in 
which state-wide educational surveys have been 
made, the survey staffs have recommended the 
county unit which may include the school dis- 
tricts of the smaller towns that are not large 
enough to support a school system. Where 
the word “county” has no particular signifi- 
cance with respect to the needs of local gov- 
ernment, it would be advisable to consolidate 
a number of counties to obtain a desirable unit. 
In New Jersey it was pointed out that if the 
high school attendance district would be 
adopted as the minimum school administrative 
unit the 543 school districts could be consoli- 
dated into 150 or 160 districts with certain 
further combinations for operating or super- 


visory purposes.* Any sound consolidation of 


government should develop more effective means of 


co-operation. Dean Edmonson urges that the read 

rs study an article bv | P. Cubberleyv entitled 
“Independence in School Government Frontier 
Necessity,” in the 1933 official report of the De 
partment of Superintendence of the National Edu 
cation Association 


Facts on School ¢ ts. Research Bulletin of 
National Education Association, November, 1932, 
>>, 
p. £20 
2W. S. Deffenbaugh, “Our 127,000 School Dis 
tricts,” Sel Life, XVIII, 107 (February, 1933) 
‘ ! Sy ‘ and Costs Report No &, 
vy Jerse ix Survey Commission, 1932. 
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school districts should result in better quality 
of instruction, more economical planning and 
use of buildings, fewer school boards, a lower 
overhead cost, more advantageous planning of 
transportation routes, and tend to equalize the 
burden of support. The principal value of the 
county unit appears to lie in the co-ordination 
of activities of the consolidated school dis- 
tricts within the county and in the administra- 
tion of some educational services that may be 
more advantageously handled on a county 
than on a community or district basis. 


ADMINISTRATIVE REORGANIZATION IN CITIES 


The school administrative units and school 
plants in cities should be consolidated into a 
department of education under the direction 
of a superintendent of schools appointed by 
the chief administrator rather than by a sep- 
arately elected or appointed school board, and 
the separate school tax levy should be abol- 
ished. The department of education should 
be co-ordinate with other municipal depart- 
ments and its budget a part of the general 
city budget. Boards of education generally do 
not represent the community; they stand in 
the way of the judgment of experts who are 
conversant with school problems; board mem- 
bers frequently represent special interests; and 
they are often ignorant of the problems of edu- 
cation. While educators generally do not be- 
lieve that the school board should be elimi- 
nated, it is significant that Charles H. Judd, 
dean of the School of Education of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, made the following state- 
ment at the Citizens’ Conference on the Crisis 
in Education,’ meeting in Washington, D. C., 
on January 5-6, 1933: 

Among the governmental agencies which | think 
we could dispense with very readily, if we wanted 
to compact government, would be the boards of 
education in general. Personally, I should rather 
see the superintendent of schools appointed by the 
regular municipal authorities. The internal ad- 
ministration of the school could then be left to 
the superintendent. I make as strong a plea as I 
can voice for a recognition by our communities of 
the fact that a very large share of such misman- 
agement as is attributed to the schools at the pres- 


ent time must be laid at the door of lay boards of 
education. 





4 Report by the Agenda Committee, Americ 


Council on Education, p. 23 


an 


| April 


The problem of setting up the framework of 
democratic control of public education is not 
an educational question but a problem in pub- 
lic administration. There is no practical or 
sound argument in favor of a separate school 
board or separate school tax levy any more 
than for a separate board or tax for police, fire, 
health, or other activity. The school board 
stands in the way of constructive economy; it 
is useless and obnoxious not only to the public 
and to city officials but to the superintendent 
of schools as well. It must be abolished and 
the superintendent appointed by the chief ad- 
ministrator, be he city manager or mayor. The 
city council and the chief administrator should 
be responsible for directing and correlating all 
the functions of local government. This prin- 
ciple was recognized in England as far back 
as 1902 when all locally elected school boards 
were replaced with a department of education. 

The first economy effected by this step is the 
cost of electing the school board members if 
they are elected. More economical administra- 
tion will be possible also when there is no 
school board or standing committees to dabble 
in administrative matters such as transfer of 
teachers, ordering of supplies, and so on. But 
the largest saving will be effected through the 
elimination of overlapping activities and the 
consolidation and integration of certain activ- 
ities that will result from co-ordinating the 
school budget with the general city budget. 
For instance, school health work should be 
placed under the direction of the municipal 
health department to avoid duplication of ef- 
fort. School and city playground and recrea- 
tion activities should be directed by the city 
welfare or recreation department so as to re- 
duce overhead and make school playgrounds 
available for use the year around. The welfare 
department also could use school buildings as 
community or social centers. In so far as possi- 
ble, school libraries should be co-ordinated with 
the public library system, school purchasing co- 
ordinated with city buying, and the school au- 
thorities should obtain legal, engineering, and 
architectural advice and service from the regu- 
lar municipal staff agencies instead of having 
their own staff. Financial services such as the 
maintenance of accounts and current audit of 
expenditures and revenues should be closely 
co-ordinated with the office of the chief finan- 
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cial officer of the city. The city government 
should take over the maintenance and repair of 
motor vehicles used in the school system; fire 
and police authorities should co-operate with 
the superintendent in the handling of school 
children at traffic intersections, in the instruc- 
tion of children in the rules of safety, and the 
inspection of school buildings for fire hazards; 
and the purchase, use, and sale of land for 
school purposes should be handled by the same 
agency that handles similar problems for other 
departments. These are a few of the overlap- 
ping activities that could be consolidated or 
co-ordinated if the schools were set up as a de- 
partment of the municipal government. Many 
of these economies may be effected now by 
voluntary agreement but the co-operation is 
not likely to be very effective until the school 
board is abolished. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


The school superintendent should be ap- 
pointed by the chief administrator on the basis 
of his training, ability, and experience, and he 
should be made responsible for the internal or- 
ganization of the school system. Much of the 
waste in school expenditures can be avoided if 
the superintendent is given complete respon- 
sibility for the administration of all school ac- 
tivities. He should work with the city authori- 
ties in co-ordinating similar activities such as 
health, recreation, purchasing, accounts, and 
other activities that are carried on both by the 
city and schools. He should have authority to 
select, place, transfer, and dismiss all em- 
ployees in accordance with municipal person- 
nel regulations and should not hesitate to make 
the necessary changes in personnel in the in- 
terest of more effective work and economy. 

Consideration should be given to the possi- 
bilities of increasing the supervisory load by 
consolidating some of the vice principalships, 
directors, department heads, and supervisors 
attached to the superintendent’s office. Perhaps 
some elementary school principals can be as- 
signed as supervisory principals of several 
schools, and school systems near large cities 
might contract with the latter for professional 
supervision. In some cities it may be possible 
to close certain smaller schools. The number 
of teaching supervisors in special fields should 
be largely replaced by general supervisors. The 


general supervisor of several grades of ele- 
mentary work provides co-ordination from 
grade to grade, makes proper distribution of 
time, and places emphasis on more important 
activities and co-ordinates the work of the 
various schools in the system. Supervisors who 
cannot adapt themselves to the changes in 
education and new methods should be removed 
or transferred to teaching or other work. 

The school superintendent should exercise 
close control over the business administration 
of the school system. The business manager, 
the janitorial service, and all other school ac- 
tivities should be under his direct control. 
Standards of service should be developed, sup- 
plies should be standardized, the number of 
printed forms might be reduced, and cost rec- 
ords should be kept on all activities. Improved 
budgeting, accounting, auditing, and report- 
ing procedures should be adopted. Unit costs 
per pupil in average daily attendance for each 
school, the unit cost per one thousand square 
feet of floor space for janitorial services, and 
other unit costs will indicate the degree of 
effectiveness with which individual schools are 
operating. 


INSTRUCTIONAL CosTs 


A study of the curriculum may indicate that 
certain less essential subjects can be elimi- 
nated; for instance, such subjects as agricul- 
ture, home economics, and manual training 
might be eliminated in city schools from the 
eighth grade down if such subjects are offered 
in high school. Some of the traditional sub- 
jects as Latin, algebra, and ancient history do 
not prepare pupils for the rapid changes which 
they must face in the next decade. Less im- 
portance should be attached to such subjects 
as requirements for all pupils and more stress 
placed on subjects in the social welfare field. 
The average size of high school classes should 
be increased by reducing the number of small 
classes and a minimum number of students— 
for example, fifteen—should be established as 
a matter of policy before courses are given. 
Certain subjects in advanced classes in high 
school should be alternated either by semesters 
or years so that the classes will be larger. 

One measure of the amount of work given a 
teacher is the average number of pupils the 
teacher instructs each day. Another is the 
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number of classes the teacher meets per day. 
The teaching load should be adjusted in rela- 
tion to the quality of supervision, experience 
and qualifications of the teacher, the provision 
for exceptional pupils, and the methods of 
grouping pupils. Perhaps the average number 
of classes per day in the high school can be in- 
creased by decreasing the non-teaching pe- 
riods which include quasi-educational func- 
tions and club activities. The size of classes in 
special subjects such as art, music, and manual 
and domestic arts in high school should be 
made as large as the average academic class if 
the room and equipment permit. 

The better qualified teachers can handle lar- 
ger classes effectively especially under con- 
structive Supervision and through the adop- 
tion of effective teaching methods. In the San 
Diego elementary schools the teaching load 
was increased over a four-year period from 
twenty-six to thirty pupils average daily at- 
tendance per teacher at a saving of approx- 
imately $120,000 a year.” In Minneapolis the 
superintendent of schools has estimated that 
as much as $200,000 a year might be saved 
if each teacher had to take care of at least 
one more pupil.” Two high schools in Des 
Moines are experimenting with larger classes. 
A teacher with the assistance of a well-trained 
apprentice is teaching five classes with sixty- 
five pupils each. The teacher makes extensive 
use of mimeographed outlines and tests. He has 
two rooms: one a classroom for recitation pur- 
poses, the other a work room for the appren- 
tice. The apprentice grades papers, prepares 
outlines and tests, gathers and tabulates refer- 
ence readings, assists absentees in making up 
their work, aids slow pupils, and keeps class 
records. General class recitations and lectures 
are reduced to a minimum. Thirty-minute dis- 
cussions are held two or three times each week 
some of these consisting of group discussions 
in which the class is broken into small units 
each under its own student leader. Short tests 
are given every few days and major tests at the 
close of each unit of work. The results indicate 


‘Harold A. Stone, “Reducing Governmental 
Costs: Education,” 7he Tax Digest, X, 171 (May, 
1932). 


®H. J. Miller, “Reducing Public School Costs,” 
National Municipal Review, XXI1, 7-12 (January, 
1932). 


that pupils of ability are benefiting from the 
challenge to greater independence and initia- 
tive, and the weak pupils are receiving more 
individual help than formerly, according to R, 
R. Cook, principal of the Roosevelt High 
School in Des Moines.’ 

In attempting to increase the teaching load, 
the size of the school and the degree to which 
teachers can specialize must be given consid- 
eration. For instance, a high school teacher 
with five classes and no duplication of subjects 
has a much larger job than the teacher with 
five sections of one class and one subject. No 
rigid formula therefore can be made for deter- 
mining in all cases the teaching load which will 
best promote both efficiency and economy. 

If necessary, summer vacation schools and 
night schools might be closed or a tuition sched- 
ule adopted. Paid speakers and orchestras at 
commencement exercises can be eliminated. 
The question of peripatetic teaching (a plan of 
moving teachers) should be considered, vacan- 
cies should be left unfilled whenever possible, 
teachers who are paid on the hourly basis 
should be eliminated, low-salaried clerks should 
be used for clerical duties and attendance 
checking now performed by teachers, new 
teachers should be placed on lower levels of 
the salary schedule, salary schedules should be 
readjusted for the purpose of establishing equi- 
table ratios between administrative officers, 
supervisory officials, principals, teachers, and 
janitorial groups. Other important but not im- 
mediate economies may be effected by estab- 
lishing adequate standards for the selection of 
teachers, by providing training for teachers in 
the service, by establishing efficiency rating 
systems, and by adopting other sound person- 
nel policies. Teachers’ salaries should be re- 
duced only as a last resort and not until all 
other possible economies have been effected. 

The experiment being conducted by the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska in supplying correspond- 
ence courses at low cost to students in small 
high schools promises large economies. The 
work is carried on under the supervision of 
high school teachers. Various high schools in 
other states have adopted similar plans to facil- 
itate post-graduate work for former high school 


7 In an address before the meeting of the Di part 


ment of Superintendence in Minneapolis in Feb 
ruary, 1933 
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students who have returned for specialized 
training. 


OPERATION, MAINTENANCE, FIXED CHARGES 


The operation and maintenance of all munic- 
ipal buildings including schools should be un- 
der the direction of a properly qualified cus- 
todian or janitor-engineer and a definite at- 
tempt should be made to secure younger men 
as janitors instead of using such positions as 
retiring berths for those “‘worn out” in indus- 
try. It may be possible to reduce costs by in- 
stalling blowers and using smaller coal sizes, 
by consolidating coal purchases with the or- 
ders of other governmental units based on uni- 
form specifications, by adopting proper meth- 
ods of firing furnaces, by exercising close 
control over the use of supplies and materials, 
and by training janitors in the service. The 
maintenance of school property should be cen- 
tralized and co-ordinated with the maintenance 
of all other city buildings and property if some 
economies can be effected thereby. 

Because of the change in values some school 
districts are paying for more insurance than 
they can possibly collect in case of a fire. Fire 
insurance on buildings should be investigated 
with a view of effecting a reduction by making 
a reappraisal of the buildings, by eliminating 
fire hazards, by buying policies of from three- 
to five-year terms, and by eliminating all in- 
surance in the large school system which has 
a large number of widely distributed risks. 
Many school authorities can effect a large sav- 
ing by entering into some co-operative insur- 
ance arrangement with other school districts 
in the region or in the entire county or state 
whereby blanket coverage might be secured at 
lower rates. 


CAPITAL OUTLAY 


In most cities it is possible to effect more 
complete utilization of buildings through two- 
shift or part-time sessions, staggered pupil 
schedules, and the platoon or work-study-play 
plan. For instance, the increased attendance 
at high schools may be provided for by ar- 
ranging to have certain groups or classes meet 
in the morning and others in the afternoon so 
that every school room is utilized all day. The 
platoon plan makes possible a more economical 
use of the school plant thus effecting a saving 
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in capital outlay, requires less equipment, saves 
on instructional service by making possible a 
reduction of the supervisory force, requires 
fewer teachers for instruction, and decreases 
the turn-over in the teaching staff. In the pla- 
tooning of twelve schools, a large Eastern city 
effected a saving in capital outlay of over a 
million dollars.” By these and other means, 
the city may make better use of existing school 
plants and thus postpone the time when new 
buildings will be needed. A school system that 
is in urgent need of additional buildings and is 
financially able to do so may find the present 
an excellent time to construct a new building 
because of the low unit cost of construction. 
In this instance, the school authorities should 
recognize the need for a more modest type of 
architecture in housing certain phases of school 
activities. Careful attention should be given 
to the utmost utilization of floor space for in- 
structional purposes, the avoidance of fire haz- 
ards, and a careful checking of plans of speci- 
fications which should be approved by the city 
building department and fire department. Uni- 
form plans and specifications can be used with 
minor adaptations and a considerable amount 
saved by eliminating architect’s fees. Smaller 
school systems should obtain architectural ad- 
vice from the state department of education. 
Construction of new buildings should fit in 
with the general city plan and be financed in 
accordance with a long-term financial plan cov- 
ering all municipal activities. A modified pay- 
as-you-go plan should be adopted for financing 
school buildings in larger cities. It is essential, 
however, that full use be made of existing 
buildings before new buildings are constructed. 
There has been a lack of planning not only in 
the construction and financing of school build- 
ings but also in their use. There are enormous 
possibilities of making more complete use of 
existing facilities. 


AUXILIARY AGENCIES 


Auxiliary agencies include medical inspec- 
tion, school nurses, playground supervision, 
cafeterias, libraries, athletics, lectures, social 
center activities, vocational guidance, trans- 
portation of pupils, and club activities. As al- 
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ready indicated school health work should be 
placed under the direction of the municipal 
health department or at least co-ordinated with 
it and it may be possible to train teachers to 
make routine health inspections. The same is 
true with regard to playground and social cen- 
ter activities which preferably should be han- 
dled by the city recreation or welfare depart- 
ment so that they can be put to full use. In so 
far as possible, school libraries should be co- 
ordinated under the city librarian who should 
co-operate with the superintendent in combin- 
ing school and branch libraries or in abandon- 
ing school libraries if the city has an adequate 
library system and satisfactory arrangements 
can be made to use the city library for school 
reading courses either by providing for a loan 
collection system or by setting aside specific 
space and books in the library for special use 
of student groups when requested by teachers. 

The prices charged for food served in school 
cafeterias should cover the cost of light, fuel, 
breakage, depreciation, salaries of employees, 
as well as the cost of the food. In other words, 
the cafeteria should be self-supporting. 

The cost of the athletic program should be 
reduced to a minimum. Distant games should 


be eliminated and fewer interschool games 
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should be played. Full-time coaches in small 
schools are not necessary. Indoor gymnasiums 
are expensive both as to original outlay and 
upkeep. Where the climate is suitable for out- 
door activities the year around a small invest- 
ment in outdoor gymnasium facilities should 
yield practically all of the benefits of the more 
costly inside games. 
CONCLUSION 

Large economies in education will not be 
possible until the school board and separate 
tax levy are abolished and the superintendent 
of schools made fully responsible for the effec- 
tive and economical management of the 
schools. As a professional group, represented 
by the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association, school super- 
intendents have developed a large body of pro- 
fessional knowledge and technique, but they 
cannot make full use of these techniques so 
long as they are hampered in administration 
by a board of education. If and when the 
superintendent is appointed by the chief ad- 
ministrator of the city, certain school activ- 
ities may be more closely integrated with sim- 
ilar activities in other departments so as to 
effect important economies. 


XI. Economies in Public Libraries’ 


By CLARENCE | 


RIDLEY 


ORIN F. NOLTING 


and 


Economies in libraries may be effected by enlarging the area of library admin- 
istration, by abolishing the library board, by eliminating the separate library 
tax levy, by co-ordinating all local libraries, by adopting sound personnel 
policies, and by making certain changes in library procedure and techniques. 


EPORTS received by the American Li- 
R brary Association from a large number 
of libraries show that the number of 
books borrowed from public libraries has in- 
creased 37 per cent since 1929. Expenditures 
for library services in forty-four cities of more 
than 200,000 population increased 6 per cent 
during the two-year period ending with 1931 
* The editors gratefully acknowledge their debt 
to the American Library [ l 


\ssociation for helpful 
suggestions and criticism. The editors, however, 


assume full responsibility for the views expressed 


and the number of registered readers and the 
number of books borrowed had increased 18 
per cent. In 1932 and this year most libraries 
have had to operate under decreased budgets 
while the number of books borrowed continued 
to increase. Libraries would appear to have 
excellent arguments for larger budgets to meet 
increased demands for service, but many other 


Most of the specific economies suggested have been 
adopted by some libraries and have been reported 
in recent issues of the Bulletin of the American 
Library Association 
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departments also have had increased demands 
and the library along with other municipal ac- 
tivities should be expected to justify every ex- 
penditure. Important changes in library organ- 
ization and methods will be necessary to 
stretch available funds to yield larger returns. 


LARGER ADMINISTRATIVE UNITS 


Perhaps one of the largest economies lies in 
increasing the size of the area of library serv- 
ice. The success of the eleven county library 
demonstrations in several southern states car- 
ried on during the last three years by the Amer- 
ican Library Association and the Julius Rosen- 
wald Fund indicates that unified library serv- 
ice can be given economically and effectively 
through a centralized administration from a 
county or larger regional library.’ Library 
services administered either by the state, re- 
gional agency, or county should be particu- 
larly valuable to rural areas, small towns, and 
cities that are without library service or are 
not large enough to support a library of their 
own. In some counties it may be advisable to 
consolidate or at least to establish administra- 
tive co-ordination over the city, county, and 
school libraries. For example, in California the 
Kern County Library functions as a city li- 
brary in Bakersfield, the two having been con- 
solidated several years ago. The Santa Bar- 
bara City Library, partly supported by the 
county, serves the entire county through its 
branches.” The Cleveland Public Library serves 
nearly all of Cuyahoga County by contract 
with the county board. The administrative 
centralization and co-ordination of independent 
township libraries within the county or larger 
area should eliminate the duplication of books 
and machinery, reduce overhead costs, and fur- 
nish a more adequate basis for financial sup- 
port. As an example of economy the strong 
county libraries in California may borrow from 
the state library as many as two or three hun- 
dred books a year, these books being unusual 
ones for which there is little demand. More 
experimentation is needed in enlarging the area 
of library administration. 


1 American Library Association, Library Exten 
sion News No. 13, June, 1932. 

2Harold A. Stone, 
Costs: Education,” 7/ 
1932) 
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LIBRARY MANAGEMENT 


With respect to the city library system, one 
of the most important economies is the elimi- 
nation of the separate library board and the 
separate tax levy even though librarians gener- 
ally favor a separate board. The city librarian 
should be appointed by the chief administra- 
tor, and the library budget estimates should 
be subject to the same scrutiny and approval 
of the administrator and council that are given 
to the budget requests of other departments. 
Special taxes for special purposes violate prin- 
ciples of sound fiscal administration and make 
it impossible to exercise adequate control over 
expenditures or to employ scientific budget 
methods. A mandatory tax levy may provide 
more than is needed because of changed condi- 
tions or fail to provide sufficient funds. The 
separation of functional units such as the 
schools and the library from the activities of 
general government not only increases political 
and fiscal irresponsibility but also makes im- 
possible the development of co-ordinated bud- 
gets. A separate board does not always keep 
the libraries out of politics but quite often sub- 
stitutes one type of politics for another. There 
is no more justification for a separate library 
board or separate tax levy than for the police, 
fire, health, schools or other municipal activity. 

Therefore one of the most important econ- 
omies in library management is the appoint- 
ment by the chief administrator: of a trained 
librarian who in turn appoints the branch li- 
brarians, co-ordinates the purchases of all 
branches, and adopts sound budgetary meth- 
ods. Librarians should give more attention to 
the development of definite standards of li- 
brary service and corresponding unit cost meas- 
urements for the various activities. The libra- 
rian should be able to report on the classes of 
persons served, kinds of service rendered, book 
turn-over, and number of volumes never used. 
Units of measurement should be developed to 
show the volume of work per employee and 
the costs of library circulation, reference serv- 
ice, cataloging, indexing, and so on for each 
library. Librarians that develop and use such 
facts in support of their budget estimates are 
more likely to obtain the necessary funds. The 
librarian should be prepared to demonstrate 
the value of library services to the council as 
well as to the public and to explain and justify 
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the cost of such services. Proper budgetary al- 
lotments probably cannot be made until defi- 
nite standards of library service and unit cost 
measurements therefor have been developed.* 


Co-ORDINATE ALL LOCAL LIBRARIES 


In so far as possible all public school and 
public library service within the city should be 
centralized under the city librarian and co-or- 
dinate relations established with privately op- 
erated libraries. In some cities it may be 
advisable to place the public library under the 
department of education provided it can be 
made a real department of education and not 
simply one concerned with elementary and sec- 
ondary schools. The National Survey of Sec- 
ondary Education reveals a strikingly small 
amount of co-operation between school and 
public libraries at present, although there is 
excellent co-operation in Cleveland, Pitts- 
burgh, and certain other cities. Often there is 
a tendency on the part of the city librarian to 
pay little or no attention to the library re- 
quirements or needs of the schools, and a ten- 
dency on the part of the schools to develop 
their own libraries without the aid of the public 
library.‘ This unnecessary overlapping of ac- 
tivities within a city can be avoided if both 
the superintendent of schools and city librarian 
are appointed by the chief administrator. The 
city library system should co-ordinate the work 
of the high school and other school libraries 
and wherever feasible school library services 
should be supplied by the city library or one 
of its branches. Perhaps some of the city 
branch libraries now located in rented quar- 
ters could be moved to school buildings. When 
new branches are established consideration 
should be given to placing them in school 
buildings or social centers so as to avoid the 
cost of constructing a new building or paying 
rent. Separate reference libraries maintained 
by the county, city, or schools might be con- 
solidated into one reference library, with due 
consideration to convenience, so as to avoid 
duplication of such facilities. 

Consideration should be given to closing 
‘Simeon E. Leland, “Observations on Financing 


Libraries,” The Library Quarterly Il, 365 (Octo- 
ber, 1932). 

4B. Lamar Johnson, “Libraries in the National 
Survey of Secondary Education,” Bulletin of A 
L. A. XXVI, 726 (September, 1932). 
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some or all of the small outlying deposit sta- 
tions rather than curtailing the services of lar- 
ger branch libraries or closing such branches, 
The closing of small library stations should 
make possible a saving in the book fund for the 
latest fiction as fewer titles would be needed, 
and it would also relieve library assistants of 
choosing, arranging, and sending books to sta- 
tions. There is some doubt as to the impor- 
tance of such small stations even in normal 
times because a good up-to-date book collec- 
tion is needed in order to give satisfaction to 
readers. 


SALARIES OF LIBRARIANS 


Since 55 per cent of the expenditures of 
many well-administered public libraries is for 
salaries in normal times, the council and chief 
administrator are likely to think of salary cuts 
first. But various studies show that librarians 
generally have been underpaid. It would be 
false economy to reduce salaries until all other 
possible economies have been effected. The 
total payroll may be reduced by discontinuing 
training classes temporarily, leaving vacancies 
unfilled, omitting regular increases of salaries, 
arranging for spread or staggered work, trans- 
ferring employees from the catalog and order 
departments to the circulating department dur- 
ing busy hours, using mechanical equipment 
and modern methods to enable fewer 
people to handle more work, and using cheaper 
help instead of trained librarians for certain 
clerical tasks. Other economies in the purchase 
of books, maintenance, reorganization, and 
even closing of stations or branches should be 
effected before reducing salaries. If 


office 


the sal- 
aries of all city employees must be reduced, a 
lower percentage cut should be applied to li- 
brarians than to certain other groups, depend- 
ing of course upon the salaries paid local li- 
brary employees. 


Books AND MAGAZINES 


The purchase of much light fiction which has 
no permanent value should be reduced or one 
copy purchased for free circulation and addi- 
tional copies placed in the rental collection. In 
some instances it may be advisable to wait for 
dollar reprints of certain books, to buy direct 
from the jobber if his discount is larger than 
that of the local firm, to buy second-hand 
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books in cases where timeliness is unimportant, 
to borrow the unusual books from the state li- 
brary extension agency, or to set up a plan 
for regional interlibrary loans. If every state 
had as strong a state book service as Califor- 
nia, New York, Oregon, and Wisconsin, many 
small libraries could give better service at less 
cost. It may be advisable to postpone buying 
monumental and expensive books which all li- 
braries are supposed to have and concentrate 
on securing the most informative books and 
those which have a stabilizing and recreational 
value. Many standard books can be replaced 
in the best of cheap editions. Books frequently 
stolen should not be replaced or else kept in 
locked reference collections, and the more 
ephemeral and less substantial books in all 
classes should not be purchased. 

The number of duplicate copies of fiction 
should be reduced by buying fewer titles, by 
arranging for interlibrary loans and transfers 
between branches, and by adopting the open 
shelf method. The time that fiction and other 
popular books are allowed to be kept out 
should be greatly reduced and overdue fines 
enforced. It may be necessary to put all cur- 
rent fiction on a rental basis, to make a charge 
for reserving non-fiction as well as fiction, 
and to make more of an effort to obtain free 
or inexpensive material listed in such bulletins 
as the state library extension bulletin and the 
A. L. A. Book List. Publicity about the good 
older books that are on hand may relieve the 
demand for fiction that has little value and 
create a demand for the better books. Book 
talks and lectures by staff members might be 
discontinued. Binding costs may be reduced 
by not binding journals of an ephemeral na- 
ture, by omitting the rounding process on pe- 
riodicals which receive relatively little use, by 
putting little used magazines in pamphlet boxes 
instead of binding, by mending books instead 
of rebinding, by postponing the binding of 
newspapers, and by putting a greater amount 
of material in pamphlet binders instead of 
regular binding. Large libraries might investi- 
gate the possibility of establishing their own 
bindery or a number of libraries may establish 
a bindery. 

It may be possible to simplify charging 
operations and order and catalog routine. 
There are two methods of simplifying charg- 


ing operations: The reader writes his own card 
number on the book and hands it to the li- 
brarian to verify, or a machine stamps the date 
and the reader’s card number. The adoption of 
such methods in a large library should result 
in considerable economy in saving employees’ 
time and nerve strain, and enable present em- 
ployees to handle a larger volume of work. 
Magazine subscription lists should be scrut- 
inized with a view of eliminating some of them 
or replacing them with others that have im- 
proved in quality or are of current interest. 
Periodicals that receive relatively little use 
need not be bound, others may be put in pam- 
phlet boxes, and a few may be discarded. 


MISCELLANEOUS ECONOMIES 


Purchases of books, magazines, library sup- 
plies, coal, and other materials should be 
made through the city purchasing office, or at 
least co-ordinated if a saving is possible and 
there is no serious handicap to service. 

Tax-supported libraries need not pay the 
federal tax on electric light; the furnace should 
be changed to gas or oil if a full-time janitor 
is kept only because of a coal furnace, and the 
use of water, light, and gas should be checked 
carefully. If the library is a department of the 
city government, perhaps the janitorial service 
for libraries as well as for schools could be 
placed under central control. It may be pos- 
sible to effect some economies by reducing the 
purchase of supplies to a minimum, by using 
post cards instead of letters for overdue no- 
tices, and by mimeographing rather than print- 
ing certain forms. 

If it is necessary to shorten the library 
hours, a study should be made to determine 
when there is the least demand for service. 
Some possibilities are: closing certain branches 
on Saturday afternoon, closing the central li- 
brary at 9:00 P. M. instead of 10:00 P. M., 
closing libraries in the morning until 12:00 
o'clock instead of the afternoon or evening, 
closing branch libraries one day each week if 
the working force of the library must be re- 
duced and transferring the staff on that day 
to libraries that need extra help. 


SERVICE CHARGES 


Libraries should make a charge for inquiries 
that require an extensive amount of research 
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or reference service, enforce fines on overdue 
books, make a charge for reserve post cards, 
for emergency cards, for the use of the audi- 
torium and club rooms, for compiling bibliog- 
raphies, and for replacing a borrower's card. 
The use of special book collections, genealog- 
ical records, and specialized references might 
be placed on a fee basis. Library administra- 
tors are justified in developing special charges 
for special services although the revenue pos- 
sibilities of such fees are probably very lim- 
ited. If necessary to increase the source of 
revenue, it may be advisable to place all or 
most of the new fiction titles on a rental basis, 
or perhaps establish a small annual service 
charge to all local adult borrowers. For in- 
stance, the Detroit Library has inaugurated 
an annual service charge of 25 cents. Many 
heated arguments have taken place among li- 
brarians as to whether or not such a charge 
should be adopted; it might establish an un- 
desirable precedent. A service charge for all 
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non-resident borrowers can be more easily 
defended. 
CONCLUSION 

Librarians generally are very open-minded 
and have shown themselves willing to adopt 
improved methods and techniques that Often 
represent a distinct departure from traditional 
practice. Practically all of the economies sug- 
gested in this article have been adopted by 
some libraries. Through their professional or- 
ganization, the American Library Association, 
they have given special attention to the im- 
provement of library personnel policies and to 
library methods. Librarians also have given 
considerable attention to the place of the li- 
brary in the general governmental and social 
scheme and to library publicity. Through fur- 
ther experimentation in improving library or- 
ganization and methods and by effecting con- 
structive economies the libraries will be able 
to make available funds go farther in satisfy- 
ing the demands of the public. 


Municipal Finance Notes 


By CARL H. 


Executive Director, Municipal Finance Officers’ 


Michigan Tax Limit Invalid 


HE supreme court of the state of Michigan 

has decided that the constitutional tax 
limitation of fifteen mills voted by the people 
in November, 1932, does not apply to cities 
having home rule charters. This will exclude 
from the operations of the act such cities as 
Detroit, Grand Rapids, Pontiac, Flint, and 
Kalamazoo. The fifteen mill limit, however, 
will apply to other taxing jurisdictions within 
the city, including the schools. 


Municipal Finance Conference 


HE immediate problems of municipal fi- 
nance will be discussed at a national meet- 
ing of public officials to be held at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, June 13, 14, and 15, 1933. The leading 
subjects are debts, taxation, accounting, re- 
porting of financial data, and financing unem- 


CHATTERS 


\ssociation, Chicago 


ployment relief. The list of participants in- 
cludes Philip Cornick of the Institute of Public 
Administration; C. A. Dykstra, city manager 
of Cincinnati; Fred K. Hoehler, director of 
welfare, Cincinnati; S. E. Leland of the Illi- 
nois State Tax Commission; and Lloyd Morey, 
author of several municipal accounting books. 
The meeting is sponsored by the Municipal 
Finance Officers’ Association of the United 
States and Canada. 


Adjusting Municipal Debts 

UNICIPAL bond defaults are now found 

in forty-one states. This makes impera- 
tive some action to remedy the situation. In 
trying to deal with the problem, Congress is 
considering several amendments to the Fed- 
eral Bankruptcy Bill which would permit cities 
to adjust their debts through agreement with 
their creditors. 
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The first of these acts was sponsored by 
Senator Fletcher of Florida during the last 
session of Congress, but it did not get very far. 
Two days before the last session adjourned 
Mayor Frank Murphy of Detroit made a pro- 
posal, now known as the Norris-McLeod Bill, 
which permits municipalities to postpone debt 
payments for two years when they have been 
adjudged insolvent by a federal district court. 
Such an act would legalize default and permit 
a city to cut its tax levies by omitting debt 
service charges. 

The latest bill on this subject (H. R. 3083) 
has been introduced by Representative J. 
Mark Wilcox of Florida. It also amends the 
Federal Bankruptcy Act and is quite similar 
to the Fletcher proposal. It provides that 
cities, in negotiation with their creditors, may 
adjust their debts when the agreement has been 
confirmed by a federal district court and by 75 
per cent of the security holders of any class. 
Some legislation to permit cities to work out 
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of serious debt situations in an orderly man- 
ner is absolutely necessary; it is to be hoped 
that Congress will provide the machinery for 
doing it. 


Borrowing from Citizens 


ANY communities are now turning to 

borrowing from the citizens rather than 
the bank. The city of Kalamazoo, Michigan, 
recently borrowed $50,000 on notes within a 
few days from its citizens. The city of New 
York sold $3,500,000 of its “Baby Bonds” to 
taxpayers during the first five days they were 
on sale in March. Cities in Wisconsin have 
been using the same method to finance their 
operations. The issuance of scrip and war- 
rants in some form is just another way of 
borrowing from merchants, citizens, and others 
in the local communities. If every citizen in a 
community had a small direct interest in the 
financial obligations of his city, much less 
trouble in civic matters might be expected. 


Administrative Problem Section 


Income and Expenditures of 81 Cities, 1930-32 


Compiled by Hume K. NowLan 


The general property tax provided 75 per cent of the total revenue of 81 cities 


29 


in 1932 


, but the total taxes collected in that year were 11 per cent less than in 


1930. Expenditures for operation and maintenance of regular municipal serv- 
ices, exclusive of schools and utilities, decreased 14 per cent, bonded debt serv- 
ice decreased 1 per cent, and expenditures for welfare and relief purposes 
increased 330 per cent from 1930 to 1932. 


HAT has been the trend in municipal 
TY aoe s and expenditures during the past 
three years of depression? is a question 
that concerns municipal administrators and stu- 
dents of government. To obtain the facts on this 
problem, placing special emphasis upon sources of 
revenue, the International City Managers’ Associ- 
ation on February 1, 1933 sent a questionnaire to 
254 city managers 81 of whom furnished the data 
upon which the tables, charts, and statements in 
this article are based. A complete list of the eighty- 
one cities appears in Table II on page 120. 
With respect to revenues, the city managers 
were asked to give for each of the three years, 


1930 to 1932 inclusive, amounts collected by 
source, new sources of revenue and amounts col- 
lected, methods used to collect an increased amount 
of miscellaneous revenues, suggestions for de- 
veloping additional sources of revenue, amount of 
utility earnings transferred to general funds, and 
amount of general funds used to retire special 
assessment bonds and interest. As to municipal 
expenditures, city managers were asked to give 
for each of the three years the actual expenditures 
for bonded debt service, interest on short-term 
loans, welfare and unemployment relief, and all 
other city activities except schools and utilities. 
Expenditures by municipal utilities and schools 
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were listed separately on the inquiry forms 
REVENUES 


General Property Tax. The general property 
tax in 1932 produced 75 per cent of the total 
revenues collected by the 81 cities. The total 
amount of taxes collected by these cities in 1932 
was 11 per cent less than in 1930. The percentage 
of total revenues obtained from taxes in 1932 
varied from 28 per cent of the total revenues in 
Monterey, California, to 96 per cent in Deland, 
Florida. Only fourteen of the eighty-one cities 
collected more money in property taxes in 1932 
than in 1930. The amount collected for each of 
the three years, the percentage of the 1932 tax to 
that of 1930, and the percentage of the 1932 tax 
to the total revenues exclusive of utilities are 
shown in Table II for all of the eighty-one cities 

Miscellaneous Revenues. One-fourth of the to- 
tal revenues of the eighty-one cities in 1932 was 
obtained from sources. Table I 
shows that in 1932, 17 per cent of the miscel- 


miscellaneous 
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laneous revenues came licenses, 


fines; 


from fees, and 
19 per cent from government grants; 22 
per cent from special assessments; and 42 per 
cent from all other sources such as permits, sale 
of materials, rents, interest, and earnings of gen- 
eral departments. The percentage of miscellaneous 
revenues received in the government 
grants was considerably greater in the cities of 
over 50,000 population in 1932 than in 1930, while 


form of 


special assessments as a source of revenue declined 
between one-fourth and over one-half in cities of 
from 25,000 to 250,000 population. Government 
grants included federal and state grants for relief 
purposes, state distribution of income tax, gaso- 
line tax, and so on. 

New Sources of Revenue. Only nineteen cities 
(nearly all of them small cities) reported that they 
had developed “new” sources of revenue during 
the three-year period. The total 
cities received from “new” sources in 1930 was 
$6,518; in 1931, $49,291; and in 1932, $334,664 


Generally, these “new” 


amount these 


sources are new only to 
cities that adopted them and represent a step in 
the city’s growth more than the development of 
a new source of revenue 
such items as: 
ment by state for maintaining state routes through 
the city, 1; certain license charges, 4; 
city-owned cemeteries, 2; extra penalties on de- 
rental of city property, 2; fran- 
sanitary and inspectional fees, 2; 
use charges in recreation department, 1; and 
establishment of an abattoir, 1. 

Methods Used to Collect an Increased Amount 
of Revenue. Forty-eight that 
there was no increase over the three-year period 
in the amount from 
sources, and in four cities the amount 
had decreased. In 
passed ordinances providing for an increase in 
certain licenses, establishing fees or charges for 
certain recreational 
increasing certain 


This revenue came from 
gasoline tax, 1 city; reimburse- 
fees from 


linquent taxes, 1; 
chise taxes, 2; 


cities reported 


collected miscellaneous 
collected 


ten cities the city council 


other- 
revenue. A 
campaign for relief funds brought in additional 
revenue in two cities, strict 


use of facilities, and 


wise sources of 
enforcement of the 
license ordinance increased revenues in one city, 
and a greater interest yield on surplus funds ac- 
counted for increased interest earnings in one city. 
With respect to delinquent tax collections, a large 
number of cities reported the adoption of im- 
proved and modern collection methods, such as 
frequent billings, use of the telephone, newspaper 
advertisements, publication of list of tax delin- 
quents, personal calls at home of taxpayers, and 
permitting payment in installments 

Suggestions for Developing Additional Sources 


of Revenue. Thirty city managers offered sug- 
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rABLE I 
SOURCES OF MISCELLANEOUS REVENUES 
(Exclusive of income from utilities and general property taxes) 
: Government 
Licenses Grants(in- Special P-. 
No Population Lg cluding share | Assessments . ther 
, ‘ines f was t: (Per Ce sources 
ol ‘ sroup (Per Cent) ol ga tax) a (Per Cent) 
Cities (Per Cent) 
1930 1932 1930 1932 1930 1932 1930 1932 
} 250,000 and over 7) 6 37 46 7 7 47 
7 100,000 to 250,000 18 22 14 21 44 18 2 > 
15 50,000 to 100,000 12 13 11 22 15 x 62 57 
6 25.000 to 50,000 29 32 2 3 37 29 32 36 
19 10.000 to 25,000 11 9 10 14 29 29 50 48 
30 Under 10,000 20 18 10 10 38 39 32 33 
81 AVERAGE 16 17 14 19 28 22 42 42 
gestions on this point. A charge for refuse removal drastic limitations upon tax rates reported that 


was suggested by six managers; sewer rentals, 5; 
municipal ownership of utilities, 5; utility fran- 
chise tax, 4; and general 
sales tax, 2. One manager suggested that the in- 

a portion of the cost of 
operating the fire department; another suggested 
the establishment of rental charges for highway 
privileges ; 
lishment of municipal parking centers. A number 
of managers stated that a close study of the old 


city gasoline tax, 3; 


surance companies pay 


and still another suggested the estab- 


sources of miscellaneous revenue might indicate 
that 
and 


some charges and fees should be increased 
that a charge could be levied for special 
services or for the use of certain municipal fa- 
that a special benefit on the 
Several cities in states that have adopted 


cilities conferred 


user. 


some of the essential services would have to be 
seriously curtailed or eliminated unless the state 
permitted them to collect taxes from other sources 
or distributed state collected taxes to local units. 


EXPENDITURES 


Municipal expenditures for all purposes in the 
81 cities, exclusive of utilities and schools, to- 
taled $116,000,000 in 1930 and $112,000,000 in 
1932, a decrease of 3 per cent over the three-year 
period. Further analysis of the returns, however, 
indicates that expenditures for regular municipal 
services decreased $11,649,000 or 14 per cent and 
that the bonded debt service decreased $525,000 
or | per cent, while expenditures for welfare and 
relief increased $9,341,000 or 330 per cent. Mu- 
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nicipal expenditures under these three headings 
are compared for 1930 and 1932 in Chart 1. 

Fifteen of the eighty-one cities were forced to 
obtain short-term loans for which they paid in 
interest in 1930 three times the amount received 
in interest on daily bank balances. Interest pay- 
ments on short-term loans in 1932 amounted to 
$665,000 for the fifteen cities as compared to 
$600,000 expended for the same purpose in the 
same cities in 1930. 

Only thirty-two cities reported expenditures for 
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the operation and maintenance of the school sys- 
tem. Expenditures for school purposes in these 
cities decreased 9 per cent in 1932 as compared 
to 1930. 


FuND TRANSFERS 


Utility Funds Transferred to General Funds 
The practice of transferring revenues from mu- 
nicipal utilities to the general fund was confined 
largely to the cities of less than 50,000 popula- 
tion, and, despite declining utility income, general 


TABLE II 
COMPARISON OF AMOUNT OF GENERAL Property TAX COLLECTIONS IN 81 CITIES 
OveER A THREE-YEAR PERIOD, AND Per Cent or 1932 Tax COLLECTION 
TO TOTAL REVENUES 





} ] 


General 





| Per Cent 

Pesula Property Tax Per Cent T bey 

CITY tion Collections | of 1932 Total. 
1930 Tax to Rev 
Census 1930 Tax | (Excl 

1930 1931 1932 Utility) 

Over 100,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio | 451.160 | 9.723.056 10,127,634 9.140.290 94 70 
Rochester, N. Y.! 328,132 16,751,420 16,863,616 18,249,757? 109 69 
Oakland, Calif. | 284,063 | 5,845,554 5,697 O89 5,262,702 | 90 75 
Dallas, Texas | 260,475 | 6,671,773 6,876,519 6,605,148 99 93 
Oklahoma City, Okla. | 185.389 | 2.799.552 3,038,297 2.889.418 101 72 
Grand Rapids, Mich. | 168,592 | 3,827,780 3,352,921 3,242,424 85 88 
Fort Worth, Texas | 163,447 2,597 396 2,636,070 2,526,945 97 84 
Flint, Mich. | 156.492 | 2.528.053 | 2.752.988 | 2.017.833 79 67 
Norfolk, Virginia | 129.710 5,322,768 5,268,101 5,095,998 94 80 
Miami, Florida | 110,637 3,303,023 3,156,408 2,285,117 69 68 
Knoxville, Tenn. | 105,802 3,218,461 2,555,985 2,379,551 74 71 
50,000 to 100,000 | 
Berkeley, Calif. 82,109 | 1,538,067 | 1,493,075 1.482.356 97 70 
Binghamton, N. Y. 76,662 3,929, 549 4,045,732 3,733,303 95 69 
Pasadena, Calif. 76,086 1.891.543 1,935,697 1,757,738 9? 77 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 75,460 1,746,249 1.819.929 1,425,827 81 76 
Covington, Ky. 65,252 865,773 732,255 721,212 83 85 
Pontiac, Mich. 64.928 1,459,843 1,151,150 1,161,821 80 70 
Glendale, Calif, 62,736 944,681 992.603 980,604 103 73 
Beaumont, Texas 57,732 1,578,273 1,484,937 1,267 500 80 92 
San Jose, Calif. 57,651 6555483 655,3953 654.4108 99 73 
*Jackson, Mich. 55,187 795,072 752,667 95 59 
Austin, Texas 53,120 502,513 499 564 469.502 | 94 63 
Waco, Texas | 52,848 1,449,603 1,416,721 1,332,710 92 R4 
Hamilton, Ohio 52.176 795,572 842,257 470,133 59 61 
*Port Arthur, Texas 50,902 579.053 460,732 175.8562 30 R9 
Kenosha, Wis. 50,262 926,121 973,591 970,728 104 62 
20,000 to 50,000 

Stockton, Calif. 47,963 1,195,068 1,184,817 1,197,038 101 79 
Lexington, Ky. $5,736 1,521,472 1,544,466 1,446,470 95 86 
Wichita Falls, Texas 43,690 660,728 521,900 539 942 82 90 
Dubuque, Iowa 41,769 714,498 714,622 735,654 101 63 
Tucson, Ariz. 32,506 490,061 560,073 513,380 104 66 
Bakersfield, Calif. 26,015 430,158 437,474 445,351 103 86 
Westmount, Quebec 24,189 1,033,386 924,889 941,340 91 76 
Mason City, lowa 23,304 324,900 345,400 292,000 90 82 
Janesville, Wis. 21,628 665,302! 673.4294 579.6295 87 54 
*Lubbock, Texas 20,520 259,250 198.822 &3 
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| SYS- TABLE II—Continued 
these 
ared General Per Cent 
Popula- Property Tax Per Cent non 
Cree tion Collections of 1932 Total 
1930 Tax to Netong 
Census 1930 Tax (Excl 
unds 1930 1931 1932 Utility) 
hee 10,000 to 20,000 
fined Richmond, Calif. 20,093 660,751 680,796 645,476 98 88 
pula- Stratford, Conn. 19,212 771,360 774,023 | 685,231 | &9 85 
neral Auburn, Maine 18.571 | 652,731 637,049 | 627,319 96 74 
*Piqua, Ohio 16,009 131,002 136,744 126,671 96 46 
Big Spring, Texas 13,735 98 494 86,565 | 65.056 | 66 | 73 
San Mateo, Calif. 13,444 168,755 193,523 | 203,716 120 61 
Carlisle, Penna. 12,596 102,984 105,971 | 91,206 89 66 
Ellwood City, Penna. 12,323 103,007 66,543 | 58,415 | 56 | 91 
— *Winnetka, Ill. . 12,166 182.0225 | 172.0215 | 46 
— Newton, Kansas 11,034 86,024 106,722 | 113,479 | 131 52 
932 *Painesville, Ohio 10,944 118,042 102,743 | 94,286 | 80 49 
4 Sweetwater, Texas 10,848 169,401 140,375 | 126,721 75 94 
eV Rapid City, S. D. 10,404 147,411 158,417 135,220 92 | 176 
“ra Grand Junction, Colo. 10.247 121.481 120,818 107,844 So. 7 46 
Albert Lea, Minn. 10,169 178.000 169,000 158,000 89 &9 
5,000 to 10,000 
Q Pittsburg, Calif. 9 610 101,201 100,252 | 94,729 | 94 | 1% 
9 El Reno, Okla. | 9,384 101,852 | . 98,064 | 71,369 11 «| 73 
< *Monterey, Calif. 9141 52,872 54,505 57,984 | 109 28 
3 | Bristol, Virginia 8,840 183,574 191,201 | 193,798 | 106 53 
° St. Joseph, Mich. 8,349 203,580 180,595 | 133,476 | 65 80 
@ | *Manistee, Mich. 8,078 295 3264 224,7474 57 
La Grande, Oregon 8.050 113,417 94,326 76,110 67 70 
4 | San Rafael, Calif. 8.022 121,204 120,487 118,135 | 97 68 
) | *Rhinelander, Wis. 8.019 104,750 100,627 88 889 86 46 
Q Visalia, Calif 7.263 141,338 146,235 134,908 95 66 
*Winter Haven, Fla. 7,130 246,126 215,171 238.415 | 97 42 
| Bozeman, Montana 6.855 72,417 75.685 67,473 | 93 56 
) | * Jac ksonville, Texas 6.748 66.915 63,443 25.5502 90 
: | Hinton, W. Va. 6,654 56,628 50,710 55,372 | 97 82 
: Hampton, Va. 6,382 63,577 67,531 65,870 | 104 | 76 
' Avalon, Penna. 5.940 70,286 60,041 67,621 | 96 93 
: Oregon City, Oregon 5,761 118,294 100,378 73,439 62 92 
, | Pacific Grove, Calif. 5.558 71,549 70,142 67.3007 94 69 
, Alcoa, Tenn. 5,255 76,358 78.553 83,119 108 69 
) Deland, Florida 5.246 199 826 181,335 146,744 73 96 
“ | 500 to 5,000 
: | Belfast, Maine 4.993 216,645 181,490 167.651 | 77 &3 
2 ! Salem, Va. 4.833 48,177 47,975 44,548 92 56 
| Big Rapids, Mich. 4,671 54,538 47 335 35.973 66 85 
: | Kerrville, Texas 4,546 38,602 | 41,840 34,801 | 9 69 
) *Logan, W. Va. 4,396 49 552 46,534 17,2786 78 
4 Quincy, Florida 3,788 28,349 25,359 19,924 70 74 
: Franklin, Va. 2.930 21,000 19.800 18,900 90 65 
) *Kenilworth, Ill 2,501 348 72,353 57,657 74 
Manassas, Va. 1,215 15,558 16,404 13,593 87 61 
Grosse Pointe Shores, Mich. 621 105,596 96,610 90.173 | 6 88 
Average of 81 Cities 52,922 1,304,768 1,292,733 1,165,764 98 75 
1 *Figures do not enter into computations because ‘Includes collections for other spending bodies. 
) of transitions in fiscal periods, etc. 5Includes uncollected levies of former vears. 
‘Inc ludes school le + 6Six-month period 
2Nine-month period I . 


3Excludes 15 per cent for schools. ‘Tentative or estimated. 
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fund benefits from this source increased rather 
than decreased in the past three years. The mu- 
nicipal utilities of twenty-two cities transferred 
$1,293,883 to the general fund in 1930; $2,170,139 
in 1931; and $1,537,373 in 1932. Thirty-seven 
cities made no transfers from utilities to the gen- 
eral fund; twenty either did not own 
utilities or did not so report; and two cities con- 
sidered utility revenues as a part of the general 
fund. The reports indicated that two cities discon- 
tinued the practice of transferring funds from 
utilities to general funds in 1932, two had tried 
discontinuance in 1931 but resumed in 1932, and 
two had begun the policy only after 1930. 

Transfers From General to Special Assessment 
Funds. Of the twenty-two cities that reported 
transfers from the general fund to the special as- 
sessment fund only six had a population of over 
50,000. It is of interest that only four of the 
cities reporting such transfers had also made 
transfers from the utility funds to the general 
fund. These twenty-two cities transferred $4.- 
391,033 to the special assessment fund in 1930; 
$4,517,862 in 1931, an increase of 3 per cent; and 
$6,645,084 in 1932, or an increase of 51 per cent 
over that of 1930. 


cities 


Utitity INCOME AND EXPENSE 


Fifty-five cities reported the total income and 
expense for the operation of municipally owned 
utilities for the three-year period. It will be noted 
in Chart 2 that utility revenues dropped off 4 per 
cent in 1931 and 16 per cent in 1932 as compared 
to 1930, while expenditures were reduced 2 per 
cent in 1931 and 12 per cent in 1932, as compared 


to the expenditures for 1930. In this connection 


it should be stated that marginal notations on 
numerous questionnaires indicated that the cost 
of some extensions and improvements had been 
treated as current expense instead of capital out- 
lay which, incidentally, would have been reported 
as such by privately operated utilities 


SUMMARY 


As stated at the outset, the main purpose of this 
inquiry among council-manager cities was to as- 
certain to what extent actual property tax collec- 
tions had declined in the three-year period and 
what other sources of revenue had been developed 
to take the place of the property tax. The reports 
from the 81 representative cities showed that the 
decrease of 11 per cent in taxes collected had been 
more than offset by the 14 per cent reduction in 
the cost of operating and maintaining the regular 
municipal services, but that the burden of ex- 
penditures for relief had increased 330 per cent, 
or almost enough to keep the total expenditures at 
the 1930 level. The total amount collected from 
miscellaneous sources has remained fairly uni- 
form except for a considerable increase in govern- 
ment grants to the larger cities which have been 
chiefly for relief purposes. On the whole, the 
returns indicate that it is as difficult to collect 
increased revenues from miscellaneous sources in 
times of depression as to collect property taxes, 
and that if the property tax continues to decline 
as a source of revenue the municipalities either 
will have to curtail services still further or even 
eliminate some essential services, or the states will 
have to extend the principle of state-administered 
locally-shared taxes with the federal government 
sharing in the burden of relief work 


Abstracts and Extracts 


Regular Employees or Relief Labor 


MONG the curious economy expedients which 

governments are now considering or adopting 
is an interesting method of “saving” which the 
city council of a mid-west city now has before it. 
The plan is to cut expenses in the engineering 
park, and refuse collection work by dismissing 
regular employees and doing the necessary work 
with relief labor. Its effect is to put regular em- 
ployees into the breadline in order that those at 
the head of the line may be given a modicum of 
work; virtually it taxes a small group of low-paid 
men to carry a burden that should be borne by 
the community as a whole. The same senseless 
procedure has been followed elsewhere, as by 


stopping useful construction work and eliminating 
wage-earning in order to use the fund for doles: 
or, as recommended recently by a legislative com- 
mittee, by discontinuing highway construction and 
using the funds thereby released to take care of 
those thrown out of work by the stoppage of the 
construction itself. Such plans are common in the 
day’s run of news. The basic principle that busi- 
ness activity is sustained only by continued wage- 
earning and that welfare funds can come only 
from gainful employment is blindly cast aside in 
the frantic effort to take care of the dole problem. 
The effect of such self-destructive emergency de- 
vices is sure to return upon us before long. — 
Editorial in Engineering News-Record, January 
12, 1933. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN Ff 


Citizens’ Councils for Constructive 
Economy 


HE formation of a citizens’ council in every 
municipality and county to work for the 
maintenance of essential community services and 
for constructive economy in local and state gov- 
ernments has been proposed in a joint statement 
recently issued by representatives of fifty-two na- 
tional organizations including various research, 
educational, labor, and semi-public groups, organ- 
izations of public officials, women’s organizations, 
and others. The citizens’ council idea grew out of 
informal conferences held in New York, Chicago, 
and Washington following the Citizens’ Confer- 
ence on the Crisis in Education called by Pres- 
ident Hoover in January. This movement, how- 
ever, is not concerned with any particular munic- 
ipal service; it is an attempt to bring into exist- 
ence councils of local organizations interested in 
all governmental services, in good government, 
and in real economy. A large number of national 
organizations including those issuing the statement 
have been urged to ask their members to partici- 
pate in the formation of such local councils. Sug- 
gestions as to how local councils might carry on 
their work have been sent to individuals and 
groups in cities throughout the country, and a 
clearing house for information has been established 
in the office of the National Municipal League, 309 
East 34 Street, New York City. Citizens’ coun- 
cils are autonomous and will not be directed or 
controlled by a central organization 
It is suggested that the local organization 
formed in each city be called a Citizens’ Council 
on Constructive Economy. It will be composed of 
representatives of local groups interested in good 
government such as the League of Women Voters, 
the Parent-Teachers’ Association, women’s clubs, 
labor groups, luncheon clubs, chambers of com- 
merce, and other similar groups. It will also 
include representatives of the council and de- 
partments of the various local governments and of 
semi-public groups as well as of local colleges and 
universities. It is expected that the first effort of 
each local council will be to get the facts about 
costs and waste of local government and actual 
services performed, as well as demands for munic- 
ipal services, and to pass these facts on to the 
members of the organizations which the council 


represents. When there are recommendations to 
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be made to public authorities, whether for elimi- 
nation of waste or the improvement of a service, 
citizens’ councils in co-operation with constituent 
citizen groups will speak for the public at large, 
with adequate consideration of the city’s needs and 
obligations. The true purpose of these councils will 
not be to support a status quo but to secure for 
the public the greatest possible benefit from the 
expenditure of public funds. 


Public Funds for Low-Cost Housing 
and Slum Clearance 


HE attention of municipal administrators has 

already been directed to the important bene- 
fits which may accrue to cities if public funds are 
made available for low-cost housing and slum 
clearance—reduction in death, disease, delinquen- 
cy, and economy in maintenance, with increases 
in value and usefulness of blighted areas (PuBLICc 
MANAGEMENT, November, 1932, page 346). As 
the federal law now stands, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation loans to private housing com- 
panies for this purpose are available only in states 
where their activity is regulated by the state or 
municipality. Bills to meet this requirement have 
been introduced this year in the following legis- 
latures: Arkansas, California, Delaware, Indiana, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Michigan, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, New Jersey, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Texas, 
and Wisconsin. It is too early to say which will 
be enacted. New York and Ohio already have 
state housing boards. Texas last year authorized 
local governing bodies to supervise and regulate 
housing companies, but evidently this law has 
not worked (as readers of PuBLIC MANAGEMENT 
could have told the legislators beforehand) for a 
new bill calls for a supervising authority. 

The proposals are not alike in all the states 
Missouri would authorize Kansas City and St. 
Louis to set up local supervisory boards or to con- 
fer these powers on the existing city plan com- 
missions. In some states it is proposed to confer 
the power of eminent domain; in some the inves- 
tor is to have the benefit of tax exemption in re- 
turn for his voluntary limitation of return. 

An advisory housing commission appointed by 
Mayor Hoan of Milwaukee is exploring the possi- 
bility of having the municipality undertake slum 
clearance directly, hoping to obtain funds from 
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the R. F. C. under the clause of the federal act 
covering public works generally. There is reason 
to believe that the officials of the R. F. C. would 
consider housing a legitimate public works activ- 
ity. The Milwaukee group is studying to see 
whether existing state law clearly gives the city 
the power for such an undertaking; if not, they 
may seek confirmatory legislation. Managers might 
try to get groups in their cities to look into this 
idea. The effects of such activity on the building 
trades, now flat on their backs, would be tremen- 
dous.—CHaARLEsS S. ASCHER, assistant director, 
Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago. 


Weekly Information on Government 
Activities 

ECAUSE of the close relationships that are 

being established between the federal govern- 
ment and municipalities, every public official will 
be directly interested in obtaining more informa- 
tion about the activities of the legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial branches of the federal govern- 
ment than is reported in the local newspapers. 
The United States Daily prints all the facts, no 
opinions, on the activities of all three branches of 
the federal government, of the governments of the 
forty-eight states, as well as frequent articles on 
the activities of municipalities. Every item pub- 
lished comes from authorized information only. 
This newspaper, the only newspaper in the United 
States dealing solely with government, recently 
changed from a daily to a weekly. It provides a 
source of original and unbiased news not obtain- 
able elsewhere. It indicates federal services and 
information that are available to city officials upon 
request, lists new publications issued by the gov- 
ernment, outlines new legislation enacted in vari- 
ous states, shows trends in business conditions 
and the cost of living, and carries many articles 
having to do with the day-to-day work of the vari- 
ous departments. The United States Daily, now 
issued once a week, together with a weekly digest 
of federal and state court decisions, may be ob- 
tained at $5 a year from the United States Daily 
Publishing Corporation, Washington, D. C. 


Recent Council-Manager Developments 


HE town of Preque Isle, Maine (4,662) has 
recently adopted the council-manager plan to 
become effective at once. 

The Missouri Legislature has enacted a bill 
which will enable cities of from 30,000 to 100,000 
population to adopt the council-manager plan. 
This population group includes the cities of Jop- 
lin, St. Joseph, and Springfield. Three bills have 


been introduced in the Pennsylvania Legislature 
to make the council-manager plan and proportional 
representation optional for all cities and boroughs 
in the state. The Washington Legislature is con- 
sidering a bill which will enable cities to adopt the 
manager plan; the Maine Legislature has before 
it a bill proposing the manager plan for Rockland. 

In Oregon and a number of other states. the 
legislatures are considering bills which will enable 
counties to adopt the county-manager plan. In 
Henrico County, Virginia, a citizens’ committee 
has organized to work for the adoption of the 
county-manager plan as provided by the state en- 
abling legislation adopted by the legislature in 
1932. 

By a two-to-one vote the voters of St. Johns- 
bury, Vermont, (7,920) decided on March 7 to 
retain the council-manager plan which was adopted 
ten years ago. 

The city council of Clawson, Michigan (3,377) 
recently adopted an ordinance abolishing the posi- 
tion of city manager which had been created by 
ordinance in 1928. 


Citizens Organize to Maintain 
Good Government 


HE program of the Charter League of New 

Rochelle, New York, for 1933 as outlined in 
its recent pamphlet, ““Who Should Join the Char- 
ter League,” includes: 

(1) Maintaining close touch with city affairs 
through special committees and through personal 
contacts. 

(2) Sending out information to members 
through monthly issues of the Charter League 
Bulletin. 

(3) Providing an open forum for fair and frank 
discussion of local problems through a series of 
town meetings. 

(4) Keeping well organized and properly pre- 
pared for such action as may later be decided upon 
in the municipal election of 1933 or in any civic 
emergency. 

(5) Increasing the membership of the League 

The wide-awake citizens of a number of other 
council-manager cities, as in Cincinnati and San 
Diego for instance, have formed permanent or- 
ganizations to support the principle of nonpar- 
tisan council-manager government and to main- 
tain an active citizen interest in local government 
affairs. Such organizations do not mark time until 
an election threatens; they function throughout 
the year. They maintain a headquarters staff, op- 
erate under a constitution, afford a gathering place 
for persons interested in government, correlate 
and co-ordinate the work of many clubs and asso- 
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ciations that are interested in good government, 
and popularize the reports of the local bureau of 
governmental research and develop a public de- 
mand for their adoption. They tend to become a 
local non-partisan municipal party organized in 
every ward and precinct with a view of maintain- 
ing good government. The city manager does not 
take part in promoting the work of such an or- 
ganization, but he provides it with the facts about 
the city government as he would any similar or- 
ganization. 

Officials and citizens who are interested in the 
work of associations organized to maintain citizen 
interest in local government may obtain a copy 
of the constitution and special bulletins of three 
such leagues by addressing: Henry Bentley, pres- 
ident, Cincinnati City Charter Committee, 706 
Ingalls Building, Cincinnati, Ohio; Mrs. John R. 
MaGuire, secretary, Charter League of New Ro- 
chelle, 24 Gramercy Place, New Rochelle, New 
York; and Ray Mathewson, secretary, City Char- 
ter League of San Diego, 410 First National Bank 
Building, San Diego, California. 


Three Cities Manufacture Fertilizer 


HE three California cities of Alhambra, Pasa- 

dena, and South Pasadena, are engaged in the 
manufacture of a commercial fertilizer. During 
the last six months of 1932 production increased 
6.1 per cent, sales increased 103 per cent, and 
orders have recently poured in so rapidly that a 
price advance has been ordered and the output is 
to be pro-rated among the customers for a period 
of three months in advance of delivery. During 
the six months’ period the plant sold 37,840 one 
hundred pound bags of fertilizer. The manufac- 
turing unit is the sewage disposal plant operated 
jointly by the three cities. When the plant was 
first constructed it was planned to dehydrate the 
sewage and use the dry sludge on the six hundred 
acres of city farm land, but the sludge was ab- 
sorbed too slowly and the odor was objectionable 
A number of changes were made in the sludge 
manufacturing process which has been reduced 
from three or four weeks to four and one-half 
hours by adding some areated sludge to the raw 
sewage as it passes through the influent trough, 
thus speeding the bacterial and chemical action in 
succeeding processes. Plans are now being con- 
sidered to use the eight or nine million gallons of 
liquid sewage which passes through the settling 
basin each day. It is believed that this water can 
be used for irrigation purposes and thus add an- 
other source of municipal income. A. E. Stock- 
burger is city manager of Alhambra and O. S. Roen 


at South Pasadena. — J. W. CHARLEVILLE, city 
manager, Pasadena, California. 


Twenty-One Michigan City 
Managers Meet 


HE Michigan Section of the International 

City Managers’ Association met at Lansing 
on March 3 to discuss legislation affecting cities 
pending in the legislature which was in session and 
general administrative problems of mutual in- 
terest. It was one of the best attended sessions 
held in many years. The following city managers 
were present: J. Donald Sullivan, Alma; George 
R. Nicholson, Alpena; George L. Lusk, Bay City; 
George S. Barnard, Benton Harbor; James W. 
Parry, Birmingham; A. H. Arens, East Detroit; 
Theodore F. Kessler, Escanaba; Jay F. Gibbs, 
Ferndale; John M. Barringer, Flint; C. Sophus 
Johnson, Grand Rapids; Arthur H. Bennett, 
Grosse Pointe Shores; Fred C. Taylor, Harbor 
Springs; Philip E. Campbell, Jackson; W. K. Will- 
man, Mount Pleasant; T. J. Pedler, Muskegon 
Heights; Arthur W. Stephens, Oak Park; P. T. 
Mitchell, Petoskey; A. J. Berst, Pleasant Ridge; 
William B. Schmuhl, Pontiac; E. M. Shafter, 
Royal Oak; and H. G. Crow, St. Joseph. 

George L. Lusk of Bay City, president of the 
Michigan Section, presided at the luncheon. The 
speakers were: Harold D. Smith, secretary, Mich- 
igan Municipal League; James W. Parry, city 
manager, Birmingham; and Clarence E. Ridley, 
executive director, International City Managers’ 
Association. 


Indiana City Officials Not Hampered by 
“Indiana Plan” 


-_ intensive survey of the operation of the 
Indiana Plan recently made by the writers for 
the American Municipal Association, reveals that 
under the Plan cities enjoy a far greater measure 
of home rule than under the state-wide arbitrary 
tax limit of $1.50 which became effective in 1933. 
Under the Indiana Plan, enacted in 1921, the state 
gains jurisdiction over local units when ten or 
more taxpayers appeal to the state board of tax 
commissioners because of a grievance over a local 
budget or a bond issue. The board hears the argu- 
ments for and against the expenditure and then 
renders a decision denying, reducing, or approving 
it and the decision is final. This seemingly drastic 
control over local units in actual practice neither 
handicaps nor hampers the administrative acts of 
municipal or county officials. During the ten-year 
period, 1921 to 1931, only 4.2 per cent of all local 
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budgets were appealed to the state board, and of 
these only 2.3 per cent or 665 budgets out of 
28,400 budgets were reduced. Nearly all of the 
reductions were in small and nominal amounts. 
On the basis of this experience the expectancy of 
budget reduction by the state is only once in eleven 
years for cities; once in twenty-two years for 
schools; once in six years for counties; and even 
less often for towns and townships than for 
schools. It should be stated, however, that reduc- 
tions in bond issues are more frequent and drastic 
than with respect to budgets. Of the total amount 
of bond issues in dollars, 26 per cent came under 
the review of the board from 1922 to 1930. Of 
this amount about one-third was denied, another 
third reduced, and the remaining amount approved 

Nullification of the Indiana Plan by the new 
$1.50 tax limit law is convincing evidence of the 
failure of the Plan to limit local expenditures. 
The tax limit is $1.50 per $100 valuation on any 
single parcel of property unless an emergency is 
declared to exist. Many 1933 tax levies have been 
reduced over 50 per cent, the median for all local 
governments being a 33 per cent reduction as com- 
pared to the 1932 tax levy. Never in the history 
of the operation of the Indiana Plan were the re- 
ductions nearly so drastic as under the first year’s 
operation of the $1.50 law. 

In making the survey of the Indiana Plan, the 
writers interviewed a large number of city, county, 
township, and school officials and made a careful 
study of the records of the state board of tax 
commissioners.—Haro_p A. STONE and Ropert 
M. PAIGE. 


Group Medical Service for City 
Employees 

IREMEN, policemen, school teachers, and 

water department employees in Los Angeles, 
Santa Monica, and Alhambra, California, make 
up the bulk of nearly 9,000 subscribers to the 
Ross-Loos Medical Group in Los Angeles, ac- 
cording to a recent report of the Committee on 
Costs of Medical Care of which Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur was chairman. This clinic, owned by two 
physicians, has made arrangements with fourteen 
different associations of employees to supply prac- 
tically complete medical service to those who wish 
to subscribe at a cost of $2 a month per employee. 
The subscriber receives physician’s services in the 
office, at his home or in a hospital whenever 
needed, day or night. He also may have as much 
hospital care as he needs (to a maximum of three 
months in any one calendar year), X-ray and lab- 
oratory service, physical therapy, and all needed 
drugs and dressings. The only major services not 
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included are dentistry and nursing. His wife, chil- 
dren, and other dependents are eligible to certain 
services without charge and may obtain hospitali- 
zation and medicines at moderate rates. 

The total amount paid for medical service by 
subscribers in 1931, including the special charges 
to 11,823 dependents, was $216,410 or $11.65 per 
capita. The cost of providing these services, in- 
cluding allowance for proper salaries to the two 
owners, was $201,310. If obtained at the cus- 
tomary private practice fees, these services would 
have cost nearly $509,000. The nineteen physi- 
cians in the clinic received net incomes in 1931 
ranging from $3,300 to $4,600, not including the 
owners of the clinic, which is about the average 
income of outside practitioners. The incomes of 
the physicians in the clinic have been going up 
during the depression years, while the incomes of 
private practitioners have been declining. Recent 
salary reductions among Los Angeles city em- 
ployees are reported to have increased rather than 
decreased the number of subscribers. The quality 
of the service rendered by the clinic was evaluated 
by Philip King Brown, M. D., medical director of 
the Southern Pacific Hospital at San Francisco, 
who stated that the clinic was furnishing as good 
care to its clientele as the better class of pay 
clinics furnished. Only two physicians reported 
that they found difficulty in maintaining the same 
personal interest in their patients as obtained in 
private practice. 


Motor Vehicle Deaths 13 Per Cent 
Lower in 1932 


ITTSBURGH, Pennsylvania, and Evanston. 
Illinois, have been named jointly as winners 
of the National Traffic Safety Contest sponsored 
in 1932 by the National Safety Council. The na- 
tion-wide competition between the 442 cities en- 
tered in the contest is believed by the Council 
to have played an important part in the 13 per 
cent reduction in 1932 in motor vehicle fatalities 
throughout the country as compared to 1931. It 
was the first contest of its kind ever held and last 
year was the first time in the history of the auto- 
mobile that traffic deaths have dropped. The 
cities entered in the 1932 contest were grouped 
according to population, the winner in each group 
being: Pittsburgh (500,CO9 or more population); 
Rochester, New York (250.000 to 509,000): Wich- 
ita, Kansas (100,000 to 250,000); Evanston, IIli- 
nois (50,000 to 100,000); Dubuque. Iowa (25,000 
to 50,000 population); Norwood, Massachusetts 
(10,000 to 25,000); and La Grange Park, Illinois 
(under 10,000). 
The requirements for the 1933 contest have 
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been made much more rigid. Dubuque, Iowa, 1932 
winner in the 25,000 to 50,000 population group, 
is one of the many cities that have entered the 
1933 contest. City Manager R. M. Evans has 
further developed the accident prevention work to 
include a number of new features for 1933: a City 
Safety Council of fifteen members; a committee 
of five citizens in each of the fifteen precincts for 
the purpose of reporting hazards and giving in- 
formation on recklessness; a plan to present to 
each of the eighteen civic groups, service clubs, 
and character building agencies of the city a pro- 
gram on safety and a similar program to eighty-two 
women’s groups; an industrial safety competition; 
a visiting and school nurse campaign to prevent 
home accidents; 
activities ; 
test 


continued school and Boy Scout 
and possibly a competitive fleet con- 


New Management Developing in 
Government 


HE key to the changes in public administra- 
tion in the last two decades is the demand for 
greater efficiency in government for the dual pur- 
pose of bettering service and reducing taxes, ac- 
cording to Leonard D. White in his book just pub- 
lished, Trends in Public Administration,' in which 
he marshals and reviews the manifold and in- 
creasingly technical phases of federal, state, and 
local administration since 1900. This monograph 
is divided into four parts. The first deals with the 
trends in the balance of power, tracing the pendu- 
lum as it swings in an arc from autonomous politi- 
cal entities to centralization under federal and 
state administration. Part two concerns itself with 
the new management and the growing responsibili- 
ties involved in the development of the truly exec- 
utive type of administrator, be he president, gov- 
ernor, mayor, or county or city manager. The 
third section takes up the trends in public employ- 
ment and discusses the yet embryonic efforts to 
obtain for the public service persons who are qual- 
ified by training and experience efficiently to dis- 
charge the technical duties of an increasingly com- 
plex government. The fourth and final part of 
the volume deals with the trends in the technique 
of improving public administration and reveals 
the tools and methods by which further improve- 
ments may be wrought 
Here indeed is a book that every public adminis- 
trator will want to read. It will not only acquaint 
him with the trends in relationships between dif- 
{dministration 


nds m Pub By Leonard 


D. White. (Recent Social Trends Monograph. ) 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1933. 
Pp. 365. Ordered from Fustic MANAGEMENT, $4. 
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ferent levels of government, but also will give him 
a better sense of the social function of govern- 
ment. The public administrators who read this 
volume cannot help but be impressed with the im- 
portance of the profession of public management 
when they note that the “development of agencies 
of general administration . . . have had the effect 
of magnifying the importance of chief executives 
and staff agencies in relation to the business opera- 
tions of government,” and that “the new manage- 
ment will continue to amplify the administrative 
powers of chief executives and to tighten up the 
often wasteful operations of government.” 


Co-ordinated Purchasing Proves 
Sound and Economical 


HE experiment in co-ordinating the purchases 

of the City of Cincinnati, Hamilton County, 
the Cincinnati Board of Education, and the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati has proved that combined 
governmental buying is sound and that large econ- 
omies can be effected. The initial attempt at co- 
ordination, in June, 1931, resulted in a gross sav- 
ing of $100,009 on a combined order for one hun- 
dred thousand tons of coal on a uniform specifica- 
tion with bids for the year’s supply received on 
the same day at the same hour. The success of 
this project led to the formation of a Committee 
on Co-ordination and Co-operation in Hamilton 
County, composed of the city manager of Cincin- 
nati, the president of the Hamilton County Board, 
and the president of the Board of Education, with 
the director of the Cincinnati Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research serving as secretary and treas- 
urer. The purchasing agents of the various units 
were organized as a sub-committee for the pur- 
pose of developing on a large and scientific scale 
the standardization and co-ordination of purchas- 
ing for the three governmental units. This sub- 
committee has held weekly meetings with the 
result that: 

(1) Standard specifications for commodities 
used in quantities by more than one governmental 
unit have been prepared. 

(2) Individual departmental supplies needed by 
each unit are estimated and combined so that pur- 
chases may be made at one time for a year’s sup- 
ply covering all requirements. 

(3) Uniform contracting dates have been es- 
tablished for all commodities used jointly by at 
least two of the units. 

(4) Bids are requested by all units on the same 
day and hour, final awards being based on the 
consideration of the combined group. 

(5) Joint verbal agreements for miscellaneous 
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purchases have been entered into with the ven- 
dors. 

(6) Uniform systems including a standard in- 
quiry form to send to vendors and uniform legal 
conditions in contract bid forms have been estab- 
lished by the separate governmental units. 

The sub-committee of purchasing agents anal- 
yzes all phases relating to the purchase of items 
of particular importance, observes various market 
trends, and prepares standard specifications. This 
research results in a more satisfactory method of 
purchasing for the three governmental units, and 
the vendor realizes that contract awards are based 
on the principle of quality and price as developed 
in all three units and that maximum fairness and 
intelligence will be used in the selection of bids.— 
CALVIN SKINNER, director, Cincinnati Bureau of 
Governmental Research. 


From the Field 


TLANTIC City, New Jersey (66,198). Clifford 
W. Ham was recently appointed director of 
the Atlantic City Survey Commission, a non-par- 
tisan research agency. Mr. Ham was city manager 
of Gladstone, Michigan, for one year and of Pon- 
tiac, Michigan, from 1924 to 1930. In 1929 he was 
president of the International City Managers’ 
Association. 

Bic Sprinc, Texas (13,735). City Manager 
E. V. Spence recently reported to the city council 
that general fund expenditures for 1932-33 would 
amount to $102,159 as compared to $135,475 in 
1931-32, and $177,384 in 1930-31, in spite of the 
gradual increase in debt service which reached its 
peak during the current year. 

BINGHAMTON, NEw York (76,662). C. A. Har- 
rell, city manager of Binghamton, has recently 
employed the research staff of the International 
City Managers’ Association to make a survey of 
the public works organization and to install uni- 
form cost accounting records. 

DuRHAM, NortTH CAROLINA (52,037). City 
Manager Robert W. Flack has issued a compre- 
hensive and concise report on city finances so that 
prospective investors in Durham's bonds and notes 
might have complete data on the financial condi- 
tion of the city. This four-page printed circular 
answers all of the questions generally asked by 
investment bankers and bond houses. 

LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY (45,736). City Mana- 
ger Paul Morton was recently elected president of 
the Kentucky Municipal League. Mr. Morton 
was president of the League of Virginia Munici- 
palities two years ago when he was city manager 
of Petersburg, Virginia. 
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MAMARONECK, New York (11,766). Expendi- 
tures for operation and maintenance for the year 
ending February 28, 1933, amounted to $359,920 
or $29,993 a month as compared to $518,543 or 
$43,212 a month during the previous year. R. J. 
Whitney is city manager. 

SALEM, VIRGINIA (4,833), has just issued an 
eight-page booklet, 4 x 6 inches in size, which con- 
tains a list of the accomplishments under ten 
years of council-manager government and compar- 
ative costs of municipal services in 1922 and 1932. 
Roy P. Bishop is city manager. 

Two Rivers, WIsconstn (10,083), began pay- 
ing its employees half their salaries in munic- 
ipal scrip in March. One of the unusual results 
noted by City Manager E. J. Donnelly was the 
immediate offering by local business firms of a 5 
per cent premium on the scrip when presented in 
trade. Local newspaper advertisements featured 
this premium offer. 

Mason City, Iowa (23,304). P. F. Hopkins, 
city manager, addressed the regional conference 
of the American Library Association held in Des 
Moines in October on the place of the public li- 
brary in the city government. His address was 
published in full in the December, 1932 Bulletin 
of the American Library Association. 








The POLICEWOMAN’S 


HANDBOOK 


BY ELEONORE HUTZEL 


Published under the auspices of the Bu- 
reau of Social Hygiene, Inc., this book is a 
by-product of Miss Hutzel’s experience as 
Deputy Commissioner of Police and Di- 
rector of the Policewoman’s Division in 
Detroit. Members of the International 
City Managers’ Association, and others in- 
volved in the conduct of lecal government, 
will find it of practical assistance in 
dealing with problems of delinquency of 


women and children. Price, $2.00 
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